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KURT SCHUMACHER 


Ten years in 
Dachau camp failed 
18 to break his spirit. 
One of his eyes was 
damaged; a leg had 


to be amputated 

- = 19 later. The Socialist 
Kurt Schumacher 

bh pees = 21 typified to the world 
the courage of Ger- 

red it eaygaeay Y2 man democrats who 


defied Hitler. He was 
_ 56 when he_ died. 


KNOWLEDGE. IS THE ROCK OF DEMOCRACY 


wen this number FACT again changes its size, shape and 
general appearance. The new page is one and a half 
times the size of the previous page and there are one and a 
half times as many pages. That makes the present FACT 
rather more than twice as big as its. predecessor. 
- It isnow nearly four years since the Labour Party Bulle- 
‘at that time less than a quarter the size of the present 
lication, was doubled in size, laid out afresh and given 
title FACT. The Bulletin itself was started by Arthur 
enwood in 1925 when he was Research Secretary of 


he sense that it is bigger, more costly and less technical. 
New, also, is the fact that it will be offered to the 
eral public on the bookstalls. For two or three num- 
, this will be by, way of an experiment; but from 
ember onwards we propose to distribute FACT solely 


ostal subscription. Members of the Labour Party, there- 
+ , like other members of the. public, who wish to obtain 
each» month, ‘should place an order with their 
sagents, ; 


tafford Cripps’ insistence on explaining economic prob- 
the people, we wrote: Knowledge is the rock of 
. The aim of FACT, in a phrase, | is to provide 


e Labour Party. This new venture, therefore, is new only ° 


the trade—apart, of course, from copies supplied 


What is. FACT’s aim? In a recent inese referring 


out which he cannot, therefore, when the time comes, 
exercise his vote in accordance with reality, 

Our popular newspapers do not exist to inform, but to 
entertain, in order to sell as many copies as possible for 
their millionaire proprietors and for the advertisers who — 
hire their columns. Accordingly, they emphasise only those 


~ events which are shocking, quaint, terrifying or laughable. 


They appeal neither to the heart nor to the brain, but to | 
the bowels, the gall-bladder, the liver and the stomach. 
That is the best of them. The worst appeal to spite and 
prejudice in order to further the political interests of their 
proprietors. 

The weekly reviews, on the-other hand, offer lordly 
judgments of events on the assumption that their readers 
really know what has happened: We therefore have news- 
papers that do not tell us what is going on, followed by 
reviews that tell us what we should think about the things 
we do not know have happened. What we want is fact. 

Although FACT is published by the Labour Party, we 
shall attempt to be objective. We are Social Democrats, 
not authoritarians, either of the Left or of the Right. The- 
whole of Democracy rests on the belief that the common | 
people, given the facts, are capable of judging their rulers. 
British Socialists chose the democratic method because they 
agreed with that belief. 

‘If we give the British people the facts we believe that 


-the British people, in turn, will give Labour their pees 


If they don’t, who are we to cavil? 


THE WAY OF REFORM 
Neguib and the Prophet 


HE day was Monday, August 18, 1952. 
Lining three sides of the football ground 
at Kafr el Dawar, a hundred miles from 
Cairo, stood a thousand workers from the 


nearby cotton mills. The sun beat down 
upon their heads. Facing them was an 
almost equal number of soldiers, fully 
armed. Tanks filled up the background. 
A deathly silence prevailed. 

The eyes of the throng rested on young 
Mustafa Mohammed Khamis, a twenty- 
year-old clerk from one of the cotton mills. 
Khamis stood with folded arms facing 
officers of the Egyptian military court. 

His fellow workers had been summoned 
to hear why he was.to be hanged. 

Across the ground crackled the voice 
of Major Salah Dafrawi, a staff officer, 
amplified a hundredfold by a loudspeaker 
installed in the club grandstand. He 
announced that Mustapha Khamis had 
been found guilty of high treason, for 
instigating riots at the Misr spinning mills 
the previous Wednesday. The death 
sentence was intoned. The young clerk 
shook his head. 

When Major Dafrawi had completed his 
macabre broadcast, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Nassar came to the microphone. Nassar 
had a message from General Neguib, the 
man who three weeks previously had 
en the King of Egypt. General Neguib 
said : $ 

“Some persons without faith in their 
God or country have succumbed to the 
intrigues of instigators, and will pay the 
penalty. The Prophet, after the conquest 
of Mecca, ordered that rioters who stood 
in the way of reform should be killed. We 
have, with God’s blessing and the people’s 
support, set foot on the path of reform.” 


Neguib’s' message concluded: 
‘eriminal has caused the death of three 
soldiers and three civilians, he is a traitor 
to the nation, and it is only just to elimin- 
ate him from the nation for the well-being 
of the nation.” 

The riots at Kafr el Dawar had begun 
with a demonstration by the night shift of 
the Misr Spinning Company in support of 
long-standing demands for higher wages 
and improved conditions. Three hours 
after midnight, troops arrived from nearby 
Alexandria in Bren carriers and _ sur- 
rounded the factory. They were attacked 
with stones in the side streets, three being 
killed. They had opened fire and dispersed 
the crowds. 

The rioters at the Misr Spinning Com- 
Pany were demanding a wage of 25 piastres 
‘a day, compared with the 12 to 18 piastres 
they were receiving. A piastre is worth 
Just over twopence. Hussein Sirry, who 
was Prime Minister for 18 days prior to the 

crisis, was believed to have promised an 
inquiry into their grievances. 

__ Whether the riots weré a demonstration 
against the Neguib revolution, or whether, 
on the contrary, they occurred because the 
workers felt encouraged by the Neguib 
revolution to press their claims, is difficult 

_ to say; Neguib himself believes he is en- 
_ titled to support by the masses. 

; At the same time, he was determined 
‘to maintain order during the fateful days 
following his coup. On the day of the 


“ This . 


cou 


Man with a pipe is Major-General Neguib Mohammed, striding down thee 
steps of the Egyptian General Staff Headquarters with colleagues who hadi 
helped him overthrow the Farouk regime. 


“Our sole aim,” said Neguib in a broae 


cast, “is to undertake reforms and conduct a purge in the Army, clean up the pub cg 
services and raise again the standard of the constitution.” He ordered Farouk to quit.; 


riots he announced: ‘‘ The Commander-in- 
Chief hereby warns all sections of the 
population, and particularly employees, 
that any act of disorder or infringement 
of public security will be considered as an 
act of high treason, the penalty for which 
is well known to you all.” 


Within a few hours of the riots, a. mili- 
tary tribunal was ordered to the- scene, 
and within five days Mustapha Khamis 
was condemned to death. After the grim 
ceremony at the Kafr el Dawar football 
ground, he was taken in a station wagon 
to Hadra civil prison, where the hanging 
was to take place. Car-loads of armed 


troops escorted the wagon through the: 


streets, watched by silent crowds. 


The coup d’etat 


General Neguib seized power in the 
early hours of July 23, less than 24 hours 
after King Farouk had reappointed Hilaly 
Pasha Prime Minister. It was believed 
that Hilaly’s predecessor, the short-lived 
Hussein Sirry, had contemplated making 
General ‘Neguib Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, this being one of the points on 
which he and the King had failed to agree. 
Hilaly appointed Farouk’s brother-in-law 
Colonel Sherin Bey to the post, and it was 
rumoured that Neguib would be dismissed 


or posted to an unimportant command ing 
the south of Egypt. 7 
Neguib struck at once. At 11 o’clock onp 
the night of July 22; barely seven hourss 
after Farouk had installed: Hilaly Pashaz 
in office, the Army seized the Cairo head-. 
quarters of the Egyptian State broadcast- 
ing system. Three hours after midnight,; 
3,000 soldiers and 500 officers with ta 
and gums converged on _ the head-+ 
quarters of the General Staff. At the 
headquarters were the Chief of the 


General Staff and 23 senior officers, with a3 
small guard. They locked the entrances’ 


gates and prepared to tesist: ; 
The advancing troops opened fire. Afte 
a brief, one-sided battle, they occupied thi 
building. ‘The leaders installed them 
selves in the captured headquarters — 
sent troops to surround the headquart 
of the Frontier Force. Other troops wer 
posted in the principal centres of Cair 
and at the telephone’ exchange, 
National Bank and Government offi 
By dawn it was all over. Egyptians wo 
up to find that Major-General Neguib, » 
man they had thought would be sack 
had taken command. At seven o’clock i 
the morning he broadeast the followir 
proclamation : rene ; “ 
'“ Egypt has undergone a critical tim 
its recent history. It has been a peri 
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nm and government instabil- 
2 factors had a great influence 
. People who received bribes 
uted towards our defeat during the 
tine war. Traitors plotted against the 
ny after the Palestine war, but now we 
ve purged ourselves, and our affairs 
ithin the Army “have been placed in the 
ds of men in whose ability, character 
and patriotism we have faith. 
“The whole of Egypt will welcome this 
news. No harm will be done to former 
military’ personnel who have been arrested. 
The entire Army is working for the inter- 
ests” ‘of Egypt within the constitution and 
vithout any designs of its own.” 
neral. Neguib appointed the veteran 
faher Prime Minister, and the veteran 
y Maher appointed " General Neguib 
mmander-in-Chief. That is to say, they 
eyed these recommendations to King 
‘arouk, who, isolated in his Palace, had 
7 alternative but to accept. The day after 
ie he issued a communiqué, which 
“ Ais Majesty — the King Celene’ to 


‘The Pints of the Army included a com- 
ete purge of Egypt’s public life, whose 
corruption had become a matter of national 
. ‘The military coup itself disposed 
epee sae leaders. 
And within 


TS: x his own teuat staff had been 
issed. They included the economic 
er ae the royal a eas who was also’ 


ieiissed was King Farouk himself, 
n July 26, “ deigned to accept” the 


Palace had been surrounded by troops. 
lebrate: ae explain wbis event, 


to his Moe Bind Farouk I, 
ag two demands frora the people: 
bdicate in favour of his Highness 
1 Prince before noon to-day ; and 
fe) ieaye the country before six 

‘ His Majesty graciously 


ve were pe eet. Ht! 


as 


ed the national 
d aboard. a8 21- 


peopl 
rtly before 


Several — 


ce of the Army | in this respect after - 
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a “two demands, which were 
ffect at the appointed times 


ag. iglieyed ‘to be 


ally RIOTS 


support o} 
_— saoked: 


tain,” he said, “is that I shall not go behind 
the Tron Curtain. i 

Nobody was surprised. 

“T am no longer a rich man,” he declared 
later. “My wife, my son and my three 
daughters will live very, very simply.” 

At that one or two eyebrows were raised. 


Neguib’s policy 


Throughout the crisis Neguib insisted 
that his aim was only to purge Egypt of 
corrupt elements, beginning with the Army, 
and to restore constitutional Government 


i (Farouk had imposed martial law); but it 


is clear that his revolution will go further 
than that. He may well have begun some- 
thing he cannot halt. 

Both Neguib and the new Prime Minister 
see themselves as people’s leaders: One of 
the first acts of the new regime was to 
abolish the titles of Pasha and Bey con- 
ferred by the King. Neguib himself 
also relinquished the rank of Lieutenant- 
General to which Farouk had raised him 
after the coup, saying that it was against 
the principles of the movement that any- 
one should profit financially by it. Aly 
Maher, the Prime Minister, deprived Minis- 
ters of the right to use motor-cars at the 
public expense. He also abolished \ the 
political police and released all prisoners 
charged with crimes of lése-majesté. 
Scores of Egyptians had been thrown into 


_jail for remarks ‘considered derogatory to 


King Farouk. A few days later he abolished 
the Press censorship. 

_ In the months preceding the coup, Maher 
had often spoken of the need for land 
reform. According to an estimate just be- 


nc: _fore the war, one-half per cent of Egypt’s 


landowners owned more than one-third of 


Man with a club. 


-was born 


leads rioters . 
through the streets of Teheran in 
f Dr. Moussadek, ‘whom the Shah 
Blood, ae oil, flows in Persia. i 
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the land; seven per cent owned two-thirds 
of the land, and 93 per cent shared the 
remaining one-third. 

On August 12 a draft decree was pub- 
lished providing for the break-up of large 
estates and the allocation of holdings to 
landless labourers and peasants. The 
Government was to be entitled to buy up 
all land held by individuals or companies 
in excess of 200 acres,-at the average 
market value of the Jand before the war. 
This was a double blow to landowners, as 
the price of land has doubled since then. 
At present, however, the decree remains in 
draft form. There are not many estates in 
Egypt over 200 acres. 

The following day, Maher raised income 
tax and profits tax, imposed a 10 per cent 
tax on money transferred abroad, and pub- 


lished a draft decree for universal reduc- _ 


tions in house rents. These ranged from a 
30 per cent cut in the case of the poorest 
dwellings to 10 per cent on rents over £25 
amonth. This, too, remains in draft form. 

Meanwhile, the Army had officially with- 
drawn from the scene, though everybody 
knows that General Neguib remains the 
power behind the Prime Minister. 


the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 52 years ago. 
Though a_ professional soldier, he holds 


degrees in law and economics and speaks € 


French, German, Italian and English. 


He was thrice wounded in the Palestine 


war, and after it was over he openly attri- 


buted Egypt’s defeat to the rottenness of — 
Against the wishes of 
the King, he was elected president of the 
Club, which became the ~ 


the Farouk regime. 


Cairo Officers’ 


Neguib 
in Khartoum, the capital of 


focus of Army discontent. Farouk ordered 


the closure of the Club. The Club replied, — 


in effect, by ordering the closure of Farouk, - 


Both Neguib and Aly Maher appear to k 
sincere men, “aiming at the purification o 
Egyptian politics and the execution of mil 
but desperately needed economic reforms. 
They have promised a free General Elec- 
tion next February. But no one should 
forget Lord Acton’s famous maxim about 
the corrupting influence of power. 


What is their attitude to Britain? Ssndele 
ing over Cairo radio on August 10, Ne ‘ 


said: ‘‘I assure everyone that Egypt Vv 
always treasure the Se of the pee 
of mnsland. # 


_ MOUSSADEK BACK 


HE tearful Dr. Moussadek was 
dictator of Persia on August 11, 5 

the Senate passed a single-clause Bill giv- 
ing him full powers in economic, banking, 
judicial, | administrative, military and 
financial matters for the next six mo 


The Bill had been passed by ~_ Majlis, 


Persia’s Lower House, on August 3 

Moussadek’s triumph followed d 
rioting in Teheran, in which doze 
people were killed and scores we 
jured. The riots were directed ag 
Qavam-es-Saltaneh, whom the Sh 1 
appointed Prime Minister in plac 0 
Moussadek on July 18. Qavam was ple Be 
to settle the oil dispute with Britain. 

“Because of lack of statesmans 
the conduct of the oil talks,” he said o 
appointment, “the former Govern! 
failed to solve the dispute and as a 1 
the country became inflamed abaoy a 
problem.” ie 

He lasted AES days. After the rio 


6 

tional support of the Shah himself. During 
the riots, crowds outside the palace demon- 
strated for Moussadek’s return. There 


were shouts of ‘‘ Down with the Shah! We 
want a republic!” Photographs of the 
Shah and other members of the royal 


family were burned in the streets by Com- 
munist fanatics. 

Moussadek’s first act was to close the 
frontiers to prevent Qavam escaping. Two 
days later the deposed Prime Minister was 
arrested at a friend’s house. 

Moussadek’s main problem is the finan- 
cial and’ economic crisis produced by the 
oil dispute, for which he himself was 
largely responsible. Since Britain with- 
drew from the refineries, income from the 
sale of Persian oil has practically vanished. 
The Persian Government has been paying 
the National Iranian Oil Company, which 
superseded Anglo-Iranian, millions of 
pounds in subsidies to meet its wage bills 
and maintain its largely idle plant. 


Moussadek has announced a 2 per cent 
levy on the immovable property of all Per- 
sians in the country. If he is able to col- 
lect it, this should yield some £70 millions. 
But the Persians cannot live by taking -in 
one another’s washing. They must get the 
oil flowing again. 

Meanwhile, the International. Court. of 
Justice at The Hague had ruled the Anglo- 
Persian oil dispute to be outside its juris- 
diction. This was hailed as a great victory 
in Teheran, as it was Britain, under the 
Labour Government, that had referred the 
dispute to the Court. The.crowds shouted: 
“Glory to the brave judges of the court 
who did not submit to British pressure!” 
and they added: ‘Death to the. Soviet 
judge who did not participate in the court 
hearing of the oil dispute!” The Persian 
Communist Party (the Tudeh Party) did 
not seem to mind. It had a+ marvellous 
time in the riots. 

The Hague ruling threw the ball once 
again into the arena. It was reported on 
August 9 that the Persian Government 
had sent a Note to the British Government 
offering new. negotiations. Moussadek 
claimed: *‘It now rests with the company 
‘and Britain to take advantage of this 
occasion to solve the oil dispute and restore 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries.” 

The Note offered negotiations “‘ within 
the framework of the Nationalisation Law 
of May 1, 1951.” As this is the Law under 
which the Persian Government confiscated 
the refineries, the offer appears to beg the 
question under dispute. The British and 
Americans have offered economic aid to 
Persia once the dispute is settled. 


“A FIGURE OF LEGEND’ 


Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party, described by 
The times as “one of the most forceful 


figures the German Left ever possessed,” ° 
died at Bonn at midnight on August 20.. 


He was 56. 
Kurt Schumacher studied law and eco- 


nomics at the universities of Halle, Leipzig» 


and Berlin. In 1920 he -joined the staff 


of the main Socialist. paper in Wiirttem-° 


berg, the Schwdbische Tagwacht, and soon 
made a name for himself. As his reputa- 
_tion spread he contributed to other Social 
Democratic papers, including Vorwdrts. In 
1924 he was elected to the Wiirttemberg 
Diet, to which he belonged until 1931. 
Schumacher was elected to the Reichstag 


“fn 1930 at the critical moment when the’ 


Nazi Party invaded the German Parliament 


with 107 deputies as against 143 Socialists. 
He was one of the youngest members and 
belonged to a ginger group which thought 
that the German Republic was doing too 
little to ward off the Nazi danger. As a 
result of repeated clashes with the Nazi 
Party, and particularly with Goebbéls, he 
was arrested after the Nazis came to power 
and placed in a concentration camp for ten 
years. ‘ There,’ wrote The Times, “ the in- 
flexible courage of his behaviour made 
him a figure of legend.” 

Schumacher’s eyesight was badly dam- 
aged by ill-treatment at Dachau. On one 
occasion he maintained a hunger-strike for 
29 days. He was released in 1943 and re- 
arrested in 1944 in the round-up that fol- 
lowed the plot of July 20. Released from 
captivity by Allied troops in 1945, he set 
himself to reconstitute the Social Demo- 
cratic Party on an all-German basis and 
established its headquarters in Hanover. 


After the war, a section of the S.P.D. 
executive, led by Grotewohl, strongly fav- 
oured a complete merger between Com- 
munists and _ Socialists. Schumacher 
opposed this-merger, and it was entirely 
due to his leadership that the Grotewohl 
manoeuvre (which was strongly backed by 
the Soviet Military Government) failed. 

In 1947 his leg was amputated. He had 
already lost an arm in the first world war. 
These losses, together with the marks of 
suffering left upon his frame by ten years 
in Dachau, gave Schumacher in his final 
years a gaunt, awesome appearance that 
emphasised the superhuman courage of the 
man. His last years were spent in implac- 
able opposition to the Adenauer Govern- 
ment. 

Death overtook him when he was fighting 
against the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many and the Bonn Treaty (Fact, July) 
on the ground that these might perm- 
anently partition the country into East and 
West.. At one point he declared that any- 
one who supported the Bonn conventions 
was not a German. 3 

Kurt Schumacher, wrote The Times, 
“represented the other Germany: to the 
rest of the world. In 1945 Germany was 
engulfed in hatred. The concentration 
camps had just been overrun by the 
liberating armies, and horrors until then 


a 
- triumphant Dr. Moussadek. 
shoulder high into the square. 


Man on the stretcher was killed in the Persian 
in office, the pro-British Premier fied the canital 


At one point the frenzied mo 
Over thirty people were 


unbelievable to many in the western world 
received the full glare of publicity. Drv 
Schumacher’s release was a timely re= 
minder that Germans, too, had suffered in 
these camps. He was the first envoy whom 
Germany could send abroad, and who 
could claim with justification to speak to 
the Allies as a fellow-sufierer from Nazi: 
barbarity. Thin, haggard and emaciated,! 
Dr. Schumacher appeared in 1945-46 to be 
alive only by superhuman effort.” 


He was buried at Hanover on Sunday,’ 
August 24. A mile-long funeral procession: 
filed through the city, which he had repre- 
sented as a Deputy. 

Addressing a vast crowd in the square 
in front of Hanover’s town hall, Harry 
Earnshaw, ‘chairman of the British Labour 
Party, paid tribute to the “ great leader of 
that other Germany, with which the British 
Labour Movement had kept its faith.” 

Dr. Schumacher, he said, was “an out 
standing politician, a true Socialist and an 
unflinching fighter—a great man.” 


KIDNAPPED © 


A DEEPLY - MOVED Bundestag, on 

July 16, heard the terrible record of 
Communist kidnappings in Western Berlin 
and the Federal Republic. 

The Government stated that more than 
100 Germans have been abducted to the 
Soviet Zone either by stealth and guile or: 
by force since 1948. A representative of 
the Government parties capped this figure} 
by stating that 50,000 Germans were: 
languishing in prisons and _ concentratio 
camps in the Soviet Zone, and that 38.000) 
had been deported. 

The debate arose out of the recent kid- 
napping of a Dr. Linse. All parties except 
the Communist Party had tabled motions 
calling for measures to secure the release? 
of Dr. Linse and to prevent a repetition of 
such crimes. 

Herr Kaiser, the Minister for All-German ) 
Questions, recalled a statement by Herr: 
Reimann, the Communist leader, in which 
he admitted that the kidnapping had been 
carried out by the security force of the} 
Soviet Zone. j 
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Moussadek was reinstated. But the man on the stretcher had ceased 
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ASKS OF THE SOCIALIST 
INTERNATIONAL 


HE BurREAv of the Socialist International 

met at Liege in Belgium at the begin- 
ling of August under the chairmanship of 
Morgan Phillips. Its task was to prepare 
the agenda for the full Congress of the 
socialist International, which will meet at 
Milan in October to survey the problems 
acing the International Socialist Move- 
ment and to consider the progress of the 
work of the Socialist International and its 
‘uture development. 


Since its formation, little more than a 
year ago, the Socialist International has 
steadily expanded its membership and 
activities. It now comprises 34 Socialist 
Parties and exiled groups and is in contact 
with 37 other Socialist organisations. Its 
iggregate membership is nearly 10 million, 
and the total vote of Socialist Parties 
affiliated to the International has increased 
from 43 million to 55 million. It does not 
yet include all democratic Socialist Parties 
fhroughout the world, but that is its aim, 
and its growing membership marks its pro- 
sress towards that end. 


The range of its activities has also 
widened. Much of it is not of the kind that 
hits the headlines; but each declaration of 
policy by the Socialist International is the 
result of patient consideration and discus- 
sion between the member Parties. ~Each 
Party’s viewpoimt must be respected, and 
differences are hammered out by common 
consent. Better an agreement to differ 
than an imposed Cominformity. 


The under-developed countries 


- One of the major problems ‘of the world 
to-day is the disparity in the wealth of 

‘tions. ‘There are enormous differences 
a the living standards of the peoples of 
the world. At home, the Labour Govern- 
ment tackled excessive economic inequality 
by its policy of “fair sharés” based on 
social justice. Social justice also calls for 
“fair shares” between the nations. With- 
out it, there is little prospect for lasting 


“Ee 


ace. This is the basis of Labour’s ‘““World 


mon Socialist Policy for the. under- 
eloped areas of the world which will be 
submitted to the Milan Congress. 

~ The case for such a policy is sometimes 


the ‘unc veloped areas are in process 
ransfor 


r traditional authoritarian régimes. 
pitalism holds little attraction for them. 


ence of democracy. It is vital 
‘, me e * f $ : i . 


_working: on parallel lines in drafting mElectionact tienes me month: 


-the Land’ Hesse municipal elections. 


«-t0538.5. 
rgued on the need to:combat the spread. 

of Communism; but the argument.is weak. . 
The Communist menace may have supplied 
1 additional incentive; but even if the: 
ommunist threat did not exist the problem | 
world poverty would remain. Moreover, . 


_ They are emerging from, 
olonial or semi-colonial, status. or throwing - 


nunism offers a pattern of social and — 
ical organisation which. does -not. im-. 
alienate peoples who have not 


for democratic socialism to offer a better 
alternative. 

; Asia is making its choice. The old order 
is changing rapidly, and the outcome of the 
social and political upheaval is still in the 
balance. It was the tragedy of China that 
there was no practical alternative to the 
corrupt Kuomintang régime other than the 
Communist Party. Elsewhere in Asia Com- 
munism exploits to the utmost, and with 
considerable effect, the slogan of anti-im- 
perialism. But the peoples of Asia are be- 
coming increasingly aware that the accept- 
ance of Cammunism means the acceptance 
of imperialism in a different guise. 

_ This realisation gives democratic socialism 
its opportunity to show that it is a better 
alternative, capable of being adapted to the 
particular circumstances of each country on 
the basis of the experience and example 
of those countries where democratic social- 
ism has been put into practice. In Burma, 
the Socialist Party is in power and is mak- 
ing valiant efforts to pursue a democratic 
socialist policy in extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances. In India, the Socialist Party 
obtained 11 million votes at the last elec- 
tions—twice as many as the Communists— 
and is making good headway. In Indonesia, 
too, the Socialist Party is influential; and 
the formation in Malaya of a new Pan- 
Malayan Labour Party is'a hopeful move. 


SOCIALISM ABROAD 


Australia. Labour gained seven seats 
in the Legislative Council Elections, held in 
Victoria in June: The Labour Party has 
also made gains in by-elections in New 
South Wales. : 

Austria. Socialists received 60 per cent 
of the votes cast in the Works Councils 
Elections, which have been held through- 
out Austria this year. 

Belgium. 100,000 participated in the de- 
monstration at the International Festival of 
Labour orgaitised by the Belgian Socialist 
Party at Liege in August. The final mass 
meeting was addressed by leading members 
of the Belgian, French, Dutch and German 
Sccialist Parties and by Mr. Attlee, for the 
Labour Party. 

Canada. The Co-operative Common- 
wealth federation was returned to power 


-in the Saskatchewan provincial election of 
_Juné, gaining 11 seats for a total of 42. 
«The C.C.F. also gained 11 seats for a total 


of: 18 in the British Columbia provincial 


Germany. The S.P.D. scored a-success in 
Their 
percentage of the vote increased from 35.7 
There has-also been an increased 
S.P.D. vote in' three Parliamentary by-elec- 
tions. . 

Holland. The Netherlands Labour Party 
has become the’ largest party 


sult. of the Elections held in June: They 
gained the same number of seats—30—as 


~ the Catholic Party, but obtained 28.9 per 


cent cé the vote as against the Catholics’ 
28.7 per cent. 
Iceland. ‘ Asger Asgersson, a member of 


- the Social Democratic Party of Iceland, was 
. elected President of Iceland in July. 


The International Union of Socialist 


of.. Youth Rally, held at Vienna in July, was_ 
attended by more than 20,000. young Social-. 


ists from about 40.countries ranging from 
Japan to Jamaica. The elected President of 
the Camp was the leader of the delegation 


tion. was 150:strong.. Dr.. Edith Summer- 
skill attended the Camp on behalf of the 
National Executive of the Labour Party. 


_ tices in retail 


- creased. 


- separate industries, 


ins gee 
country for-the first time in history as-a re-: 


from the Gold. Coast. The British delega-. 


ATTACKING MONOPOLY 


but not very hard 


THE July 23 debate on the work of the 
Monopolies Commission was extremely 
disappointing. In the King’s Speech last 
November, the Government had promised 
fresh legislation “for strengthening and 
widening the activities of the Monopolies 
Commission.” While the promised new 
legislation had not materialised, it was ex- 
pected that the Government would an- 
nounce measures for speeding up the Com- 
missioh’s work within the framework of 
the existing Act. 
There is scope for some action without 
resorting to further legislation. The Com- 


the 
Trade. 


President of 


Board of 


THORNEYCRO 


Promised an inquiry into restrictive prac- 


distribution. .The 
had already heen made—three years ago. 


mission’s staft, for instance, could be in- 
Including typists and office boys, 
its present staff is 56—a ludicrously inade- 
quate number for the work involved. j 


The Commission’s method of work, also, — 


could be changed. So far it has investigated 
describing in detail 
their structure, the restrictive practices 
employed and concluding with a careful 
judgment as to the public interest. f 
method could be more laborious than this 
industry-by-industry approach. Moreover, 
when a report is completed, a “ Cease and 
Desist Order” against undesirable prac- 


tices can only be employed in the one in-— 


dustry concerned, while the same undesir- 
able practices continue to operate un- 
checked elsewhere. 

However, the Commission is not confined 
to this one method. Under Section 6 (2) of 


the Act, the Board of Trade can require the _ 
Commission to limit its studies to the serra 
us 


of particular restrictive practices, 
sparing it the task of describing in full the 
structure of the industry, and of judging all 
the practices involved. Also under Section 
-15:of-the Act, the Board of Trade can ask 
the Commission to study the effects in in- 


inquiry. 
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dustry generally of a particular restrictive 
practice—but this can be done only if the 
Commission’s previous studies have indi- 
cated the existence of such practices. 

On this point the Government made what 
it thought was a concession. Mr. Thorney- 
croft, President of the Board of Trade, an- 
nounced that he would shortly ask the 
Commission, on the basis of the four reports 
already published, to study throughout in- 
dustry restrictive practices affecting distri- 
bution: in particular, collective boycotts 
and exclusive dealings. This would have 
been very welcome but for the fact that 
both these practices have already been 
exhaustively examined by the Lloyd Jacob 
Committee on Resale Price Maintenance 
three years ago. ; 

Apart from this “concession,” the Gov- 
ernment had nothing to offer: neither in- 
creased staff nor a promise to operate 6 (2). 
They even refused to make public changes 
in Trade Association rules, made to meet 
the Commission’s strictures. So Parliament 
cannot even judge whether the Monopolies 
Commission’s recommendations are being 
complied with or ignored. 

four years have passed since the Mono- 
polies and Restrictive Practices Act re- 
ceived the Royal Assent, and three years 
have elapsed since the Monopolies Com- 
mission began its work on the investiga- 
tion of restrictive practices. To date only 
four reports covering relatively minor sec- 
tions of British industry have been pub- 
lished, while a further eight are in various 
stages of preparation. At the present rate 
of progress it has been calculated that about 
2,000 years will pass before the whole of 
British Industry has been surveyed. 

The Commission’s progress in investigat- 

’ ing restrictive practices has been far, far 
too slow. To be an effective watchdog 
of the public interest, it needs both a power- 
ful reinforcement in personnel and’a radi- 
cal change in its method of work. 


TRANSPORT UNDER 
THE HAMMER 


Or THE 9th of July the Government 
published a Bill which proposes to 
break -up the nation-wide -transport 
system set up by Labour’s Transport Act 
of 1947. If it passes into law, nearly all 
the 40,000-odd British Road Service lorries 
and other property run by the Road 
Haulage Executive of the British Trans- 
port Commission will be put up for public 
auction. 

To conduct the auction, the Minister of 
Transport is to appoint a Road Haulage 
Disposal Board on which three out of the 
four members (apart from the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman) are to be repre- 
sentative of private road hauliers and 
business interests. The vehicles are to be 
sold in “transport units” capable of 
immediate use. A unit is any number of 
vehicles up to 50 (or 200 tons total unladen 
weight). There is no limit on the number 
of units which can be purchased by any 
one buyer. The vehicles bought can be 
run under “special A” licences exempt 
from the 25-mile radius limit. This 


g} limitation on the area of operations, how- 


ever, will continue to apply to road service 
vehicles at present run under A and B 
licences until the sales are almost com- 
pleted. The buyers will thus be protected 
against competition for a period which is 


__ jikely to be at least a year. 


Ky r 


‘The Government admits that these 


proposals mean outright loss to the public. 
The loss on the sale of the lorries is 
estimated by transport experts to amount 
to some £50 million. There will be a loss 
through the switching of traffic from the 
railways to the road, and, in addition, 
compensation will be paid out to employees 
of the Commission who are affected. The 
Government hopes to recover these losses 
by imposing an annual levy of 13s. 6d. on 
each 4-ton on all road service vehicles 
above 1 ton unladen weight. This is 
expected to yield £4 million a year. The 
levy is subject to revision; and, no doubt, 
this will be very necessary as the rate 
appears hardly adequate to cover the loss 
on the vehicle sales alone. 


The railways 


The railways are to be put back where 
they were before nationalisation, being 
allowed to retain for their own use as many 
road service vehicles as they owned before. 
Railway management is to be decentral- 
ised, and it is proposed to do this by 
abolishing the Railway Executive of the 
Commission~ and replacing it by other 
“ authorities ”’ on an area basis—including 
a separate area for Scotland. In fact, the 
existing organisation is already managed 
regionally, so it is “difficult to see what 
useful purpose this change will serve. 


The worst long-term feature of the 
Government’s proposals is the complete 
rejection of any solution to the problem of 
road/rail competition. By law, the rail- 
ways cannot refuse to carry any traffic 
offered to them and they must publish their 
charges. Such obligations do not apply to 
road hauliers, so that the railways in 
peace-time have long faced increasing 
financial difficulties caused by this unequal 
position. The 1947 Act was a solution 
worked out on the recommendations of a 
long series of public enquiries into this 
problem. All pointed out that there could 
be no efficient national transport system 
without co-ordination of road and rail 
services. And this can hardly be put into 
effective practice without public ownership 
of both. Far from being an alternative 
solution, the Government’s proposals 
merely put the clock back. The Bill 
includes some provision for greater varia- 
tion in charges. This will be helpful, but 
does not touch the fundamental nature of 
the problem. Indeed, one clause provides 
that private road hauliers may complain 
to the Transport Tribunal (whose: job is 
to examine and adjudicate on changes in 
charges) if railway rates appear to be 
undercutting them. 

All these proposals to scrap the existing 
system might be justified if it had proved 
inefficient. Of course, there is bound to 
be room for improvement in an organisa- 
tion which is only in its infancy, but the 
Government has not produced one tittle 
of evidence for the total abolition of 
British Road Services and return to the 
old disorder. On the contrary, after only 
four years of operation, the British 
Transport Commission is a going concern 
under which both the railways and 
publicly-owned road services are paying 
their way. This has been achieved despite 
increasing costs and with charges raised 
far less than the increase in the general run 
of prices. In 1951, the railways achieved the 
highest level of efficiency yet reached for 
freight-carrying in this country, and this 
was 30 per cent. better than pre-war. 
British Road Services have cut. down 
empty running and have increased their 
average load carried per vehicle. Their 
charges have. gone up less since nationalisa- 
tion than the rates charged by private 
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hauliers over the same period—30-37 pe 
cent. compared with 40 per cent. 4 
The remaining proposals in the Bill are 


area) and of docks and harbour facilities. 


STEEL 100 


On July 28 the Government published a 
White Paper giving a preliminary state- 
ment on its policy for the Iron and Steel 
Industry. It proposes to denationalise the 
industry—a measure impatiently awaited 
by the Government’s supporters. :. 

Steel stands alongside fuel and power and 
transport as a basic industry in the nation’s 
economy. Whoever controls steel has grea’ 
power over our lives and prosperity. $ 

The industry first_came under public 
review by the Import Duties Advisory Com= 
mittee, which was set up in 1932 to advise: 
the National Government on tariffs to) 
protect British industries from toreign | 
competition. At the time, the steel industry ° 
was consolidating itself into a large-scale: 
monopoly, and, far from taking steps toe) 
modernise plant.so as to produce more effi- 
ciently, it demanded the protection - of 
higher tariff on imported steel. Pre-war: 
Governments granted this on condition that } 
the industry set about putting itself in 
order. But they did nothing to enforce the + 
condition. x 

More detailed supervision and control | 
was necessarily established during the war? 
by means of the war-time Iron and Steel | 
Control. In 1946, pending nationalisation, , 
an advisory Iron and Steel Board was ap-- 
pointed by the Labour Government, and int 
February, 1951, the heart of the industry’ 
was transferred to public ownership) 
under the Iron and. Steel Corporation. . 
The shares of 298 individual firms have: 
been bought from private owners although | 
the names of the firms were retained in i 
use. More than 400 other steel-producing | 
companies and most of the iron foundries : 
were left in private hands. 4 

A post-war recovery plan was drawn wu 
by the industry and production has in-: 
creased from nearly 13 million tons of st 
a year in 1946 to about 16 million. This 
is quite inadequate, however, and the: 
industry still remains badly in need 
modernisation and development. Moreover, . 
the threats of the Conservative Party | 
denationalise the industry and the activ 
opposition of, the steel masters have com 
pletely hamstrung the work of the Iron and 
Steel Corporation during its short spell 
existence. . ; 


The Government’s proposals 


The general object of the Government’ ; 
steel policy is to sell the nationalised fi | 
back to private investors. 


of price control the Board can ona 
maximum prices (for sales in the Uni 
Kingdom). On the development of — 


‘ies : 
for. Swhich plans are under way 
ected to cost £300 million over the next 
years, the Board has power only to 
individual firms from embarking 
| ill-considered schemes. 
has no positive powers on this 
important question. Iv fact, its only posi- 
e powers are some which are already 
rcised by the nationalised Iron and Steel | 
rporation. They include the review of 
‘angements for joint consultation be- 
ween employees and managements, for 
urthering research, etc. Perhaps the most 
important is the power to import supplies 
when the industry has failed to do so 
dequately itself—a field in which it has 
own itself particularly inefficient. ~- 
- In short, as the White Paper says, the 
Board will be “free from responsibilities 
of ownership and management of indivi- 
dual firms.” How then can it put into effect 
any co-ordinated policy? 


Steel Masters move in 


_ The truth is that public funds will be 
€alled upon to further the development of 
the industry, while all effective control and 
e profits of the most profitable concerns 
fill be in the hands of the Steel Masters. 
_ The Labour Party has stated that the 
t Labour Government will renationalise 
transport and iron and steel: It will sée 
) it that the public is in no way exploited 
. a consequence of the present Govern- 
ent’s policy. Herbert Morrison Ana in 
the House of Commons on May 21: “ We 


of public 

rity. a sie “The Labour Party do not 
e in confiscation of private property. | 
e consistently rejected such ideas. 
have shown in practice that we stand 
fair compensation, but we are no less 
sed to the confiscation of public 


ARMS CUTS” 


ebate on the economic Sogition 
y 30 Mr. Churchill stressed the 
e defence programme must be 
in the limits of national. eae 
th. He said: “ We shall not weaken 
tren ate do our utmost in the de- 
nce of the free democracies. We reaffirm 
ermination to stand fast with the 
alth, the United States, and our 
llies An resisting the encroachments 
ism. In particular, in the West 
esolved to stand shoulder to 
punts the United States and our 
rope in resisting any aggression. 
vad “there can be no assur- 
pet, strength without a 


that the cost 
defence: pro- 
ae in the am 


ill't or “the inte years, 1951- 
far above the £4,700 


this _year : about 


nee programme. 
ae continue 
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Greaves 


Jessie Smith 


: rT THE LAST fifteen years, Mrs. Jessie Smith has travelled - 


some 94,000. miles—almost three and three-quarter 

times round the world—between her home at Marsden, 
Yorkshire, in the middle of Luddite country, and County 
Hall, Wakefield. A West Riding County Councillor, Mrs. — 
Smith was elected the first chairman, of the N ational 
-Labour Women’s 
December. 


Mrs. Smith has no illusions about fie place of women — 
in public life. She asserts that it is three times as difficult - 
for a woman to get as far as aman. But there is little of 
‘the extreme feminist in this tall, slim person with the neat 
swept-back ‘greying hair. 


She is deputy-chairman of the Norte Western Gas 


Consultative Committee, a member of the Huddersfield Area _ . 


Committee of the Yorkshire Electricity Consultative Coun- — 
cil, a member of the Standing Joint Committee of Working 
Women’ s Organisations, president of the Colne Valley 
Labour Party and chairman of the Colne Valley Service 
of Youth Council. She is a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Keighley Centre of the National Institute of 
Houseworkers, a governor of Ilkley College of Housecraft, 
~ a-member and former chairman of Upper Agbrigg Divi- 
sional Education Executive, a member of Upper Agbrigg 
Secondary Schools governors, and a magistrate. Perhaps | 
because of the happiness of her own marriage, as well as 
her other qualifications, she was appointed in 1946 to Lord 
av ustice Denning’ s Committee on Divorce Procedure. 


‘Mrs. Smith accepts the orthodox Socialist ideal of a 
aed in which everyone, everywhere, will have the chance 
ofa good, full and useful life. But, she adds emphatically, 
there is no short road to this goal. Jessie Smith believes 
in hard: work—and_ sets the Seoule. herself. 


Advisory Committee formed . last seh “ 
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and materials over an indefinite period. 

“ We have to take account of the cease- 
less technical developments which affect 
our preparation for a world. war, should 
such a disaster come. In the two years 
since the original programme was launched 
some weapons on which immense sums 
were to be spent have become obsolete. 
Referring to the new types and advances 
of greatly improved character _that had 
come into view, Mr. Churchill said: “ These 
technical advances have resulted in changes 
in military tactics and changes of emphasis 
as between various sectors of the defence 
programme. Immense strides have been 
made by the United States not only in their 
stockpile of atomic weapons, but in the 

- power of atomic weapons and in the launch- 
ing and accuracy of their delivery. All this 
is reinforced by the advent of new aircraft 
which affect the tactics of air warfare and 
anti-air defence. Remarkable progress has 
been made-in our development of guided 
missiles or rockets.” 

Money, Mr..Churchill continued. was not 
the only limiting factor. Steel and its com- 
panion products imposed:absolute limits on 
Britain’s ‘solvency and security. The prob- 
lem was how exactly the steel available 
should be allotted: between defence services 
and exports. 

The Prime Minister stressed the value of 
exporting some armaments to friendly 
countries, and said: the Government felt 
justified in making contracts with Canada, 


the United States and other countries for * 


the supply of tanks and aeroplanes. 


BORN OF HONOUR 


PEAKING in the economic debate on 

' July 29, R. A. Butler, the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, declared that many. of 
Britain’s burdens were “born of honour” 

- during the war... This. was . strangely. 
_ different .language from that used by Con- 


servative leaders between 1945 and 1951, - 
when the Labour Government faced .the ' 


AG full rigour of the post-war situation. 
Mr. Butler said:. “In the war, .we lost 
- one quarter’ of our national -:wealth- in 
capital losses both cat home and abroad. 
_.. We were transformed from ‘the world’s 
_- biggest creditor, a surplus position of about 
£3,500 million, to a‘ debtor position’ ‘of 
_ abaut £2,500 million. . . Thé change in 
the terms of trade has added. up to £1,000 
' million a year to our import bill. It means 
_that another three hours’ work a week has 
to be done by every wor'er in the country 
- to get the same amount of commodities 
from abroad as we got before. 
' “Jn the world of cold war, our over- 
seas military and political commitments, 
“which cost us only a*few millions in the 
‘thirties, came. to nearly £200 million -in 
1951, and now cost even more, and that 
we ‘represents the efforts of our . far-flung 
By forces in Korea, Egypt, Malaya and else- 


- to contemplate in peace-time. Our island 
economy can no longer rely on cheap and 
fe, — plentiful supplies of food and raw materials 
from abroad, and we have to fight every 
_- inch of our way in the markets of the 
world.” 
+ In the second half of this year compared 
“with the second half of last year, Mr. 
Butler. revealed, imports of unrationed 
foods would be down bv a quarter, of 
| paper and pulp down by a half and of 
_» manufactured goods other than machinery 
: and defence supplies down by 40 per cent. 


Rood To) 


TO FREEZE 
OR NOT 10 FREEZE? 


(THE annual report of the TUC General 
Council, which” appeared on August 20, 
declared that any attempt at interference 
with existing machinery for wage negotia- 
tions “would threaten the foundations of 
industrial peace, and therewith the hope of 
continued national recovery.” 

While insisting on the right of free nego- 
tiations,, however, the General Council 
states that it would be folly to press wage 
claims of such:a scale as to drive up Costs 
and make our exports uns&aleable. 

The report says: 


“Jt is clear. that, in the absence of a rise 


in preductivity—which cannot be expected 
to occur quickly—substartial wage in- 
creases are bound to raise costs. 

“It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that an appreciable ‘increase in the cost of 


MONCKTON ‘Minister of Labour, Re- 

ferred back recommenda- 
tions by wage councils for pay increases to 
1,500,000 workers. After union protests he 
withdrew. At least 1,000,000 will get rises. 


our exports at the present time might have 
the. most serious consequences for our 
standard of living. : 

“Rises in the cost of our exports could 
in themselves price Britain out of world 
markets... This. factor is largely within 
our control, and to some extent within the 
control of the Trade Union Movement. 
~ “It does not follow, when the prices of 
the necessities of life are rising, that wage- 
earners—and particularly those whose in- 
comes are not high-enough to enable them 
to make ends meet—are not justified in 
seeking wage increases.” fae 

Everyone agrees that there should be 
some measure of wage restraint. But 
who shall be restrained=and how much 
restraint there Shall be are two of the big 
unanswered questions of the day. On one 
point, however, there is almost universal 


agreement; that if prices rise, the lowest: 


paid workers at least should be allowed 


»ing. in- his appeal that was not already 


- Building Trade Workers at Whitley 
. Northumberland. ; : 


compensating wage increases. 
councils covering over a million workers 
the retail trades recently approved wa 
claims to compensate wage earners for t 
rising cost of living. ei 4 
- Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of Labour, 
however, referred back the claims to the 
Wage Councils requesting them: to recon- 
sider their. decision in the light of the, 
Chancellor’s. statement. concerning the 
need for wage restraint. 
There is no. question. that the Minister: 
had the. power to do this, but since the 
Wage Councils were set up primarily to” 
assist the lower’ paid workers there needs: » 
to. be a. very -strong reason, to justify). 
reference..back.. .The Chancellor’s states 
ment.of May 15 was not a strong enough 
justification—first because there was noth= 


known. -when the councils: made their 
awards; second, because an appeal for 
wage restraint in May can hardly be 
argued to apply to claims lodged as long” 
ago .as January. 4 

While the negotiations were going on the 
cost of living had continued its rapid rise 
(the index rose three points in May alone). 
and-on top of this the Budget had cut the 
value of the food subsidies by a third! 
Some workers may have been partly com-= 
pensated for the subsidy cuts by income 
tax. concessions, but the earnings of the 
lowest paid workers: are below the level 
at which income tax begins to be paid. 


-ABOLITIONISTS 


A CALL for the abolition. of incen 
schemes of bonus payments: was mé 

by a substantial majority at the an 

conference of. the Amalgamated. Uniot 


Durham) said that a typical example of 
variation in* schemes in his“ own district 
had. beeit) on a Sunderland Corporation 
housing ‘estate, where several contractors’ 
were’.employed.. The: objective set Ey 
three. contractors for a similar job was 
650 . man-hours, 570 man-hours and 510) 
man-hours respectively. When the matt 
was: taken :to. the regional incentive 
advisory panel the operatives were advisec 
to give the scheme a month’s trial. The) 
employers’ federation then told its mem- 
bers that the figure aimed at should be) 
510 man-hours. it ree | 
A. McKinlay (Glasgow) declared that 
the employers were introducing systems 
that the men could not understand. “It - 
would take a Philadelphia lawyer to work 7 
out some of the schemes,” he said. es 
The Executive opposed the motion. —_ 
Sir Luke Fawcett said that it would be 
fatal to attempt to limit output by abolish-) 
ing bonus schemes. Employment could be 
safeguarded, if necessary, by limiting entr 
into the industry. He did not think it was” 
possible to get a uniform scheme of bonus? | 
payments to apply to the country as a 
whole. . si ve 
“After examining the economic positi 
all round,” he said, “we in the TUC: 
speak personally—are satisfied that there 
cannot or ought not to be in our own 
interests any slackening in the endeavou 
to maintain increased production, and 
any question of attempting to sabotage o: 
reduce production is bound to recoil on us 
and bring unemployment and _ inflation 
quicker than they may come in other cir- 
cumstances.” ~ oo 3 i ey ae 
In‘spite of Sir Luke’s appeal, the moti 
was carried by 36 votes to six. TER 


© 


IN RETIREMENT: 


and gracious retirement in surroundings which should be a model for*’the whole country. 


’ 


py the verbal deflation of Whitehall it is 


> a “unit of Part Three :Accommoda- 
ion.” That means it is a local authority’s 
ittempt to fulfil its obligation under the 
Yational Assistance Act, 1948, to provide a 
1iome for old people who are no longer able 
atisfactorily to live on their own. Before 
he Labour Government abolished the Poor 
saw its “residents” would have been 
‘inmates ” and their last yeats would have 
sen spent in the indignity of a Public 
ssistance Institution. In the plain, unvar- 
hed language of the working class, it’s a 
ome which has replaced a Workhouse. 

~Some councils have thought their job in 


\¢ post-Poor Law era carried out when 
hey have merely changed the name of the 
orbidding barracks which Victorian 
3oards of Guardians bequeathed their 
nion, brightened up the paintwork and 
ntroduced a few more comfy chairs. But 
1 Poplar the London County Council has 
mslated the dream of George Lansbury 
to a living happiness. | 
Appropriately it is called Lansbury 
. Appropriately, too, it stands, a two- 


Two old people who relish the comforts of a new humanitarianism. 
for the aged which has risen in the centre of the Lansbury estate at Poplar. 


storeyed, L-shaped building fronted by 
grass and flowers, among the new schools 
and homes of the Lansbury Estate which 
has risen on the squalor which the saintly 
George spent his life in struggle to destroy. 

I spent four hours, in Lansbury Lodge 
talking to the residents and I heard no 


single complaint. Indeed; mobilising all my’ 


own facility for criticism, I could find. no 
grounds for one myself. I had td endorse 
the verdicts of the cheerful—probably im- 
provident ex-company director, who said, 
““T’ve stayed in some of the best hotels here 
in Britain and abroad, but I’ve never been 
more comfortable than here,” and the lively 
widow who said it all when she said,-‘‘I 
feel that this is really home.” 


There are flowers and ferns in the com- 
munal rooms, good reproductions of Van 
Gogh and Gauguin on the walls, carpets 
and rugs on the floor, and the kind of brass 
ornagments- favoured by suburbans on_ the 
shelves. The lounges, with their modern 
easy chairs and strips of Regency wall- 
paper, could have been designed and deco- 
rated by those home experts who write for 


They are residents in the LCC heme 
There they spend a dignified 


the better women’s magazines—except that 
they look so reassuringly “ lived in.” 
One of the worst crimes of the old 
workhouses was that they separated hus- 
band from wife: Devoted couples who had 
spent a lifetime together were torn apart 
in their old age, the men to die in one 
institution, the women in another, only 
their memories for company: Their only 
offence was that they were poor and had ~ 
no friends able to help, In all probability 
the husband’s wages had always been too 
small for them to save, and they would 
almost certainly have known spells of un- 


employment. At Lansbury Lodge there is » 
no trace of this inhumanity. It has gone: 
for ever. 


There is no segregation. ~Even in the 
handicraft room where an instructor gives 
lessons once a week, the old gentlemen chat 
along over their raffia work or rug-making 
while ‘the ladies do their embroidery. or 
knitting. And when man and wife come in 
they share the same bedroom. These bed-. 
rooms have all single beds, wash basins, 
built-in wardrobes, chests of drawers, and, 
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#edside lamps. There’s a bellat hand, too, 
in case a nurse is needed in the night. Every 
morning the residents are-wakened with a 
cup of tea, and whenever they feel like a 
bit of extra privacy or a snooze they can 
retire to their own room. 

Regulation is kept to an unobtrusive 
minimum. The old men slip out for their 
half-pint and the old ladies for their glass 
of stout whenever they feel like it. And 
when they want an occasional night out 
with a friend or to visit a relative, all that 
is required of them is that they leave word 
that they’ll be late back. They bring in 
with them what clothes they like, and when 
replenishments are needed they are given 
a good wide choice. 

Between residents and staff there’s a 
good-natured, bantering relationship. It’s 
a quiet place—the old like quiet, so as to 
live among their memories undisturbed’ by 
too much of the) present—but when the 
mood is on them you'll hear from. these 
grand old Cockneys bursts of Kate Carney 
humour and the retelling of London tales. 

We need hundreds of Lansbury Lodges. 
The Welfare State is incomplete without 
them. No doubt we shall get them and the 
decent treatment and care of the old aged 
will become a commonplace of our new 
social life. But we shall miss the thrill of 
this achievement if we forget the long 
years of agitation which produced the 
change. When George Lansbury went to 
an old-time workhouse, he wrote:— 

“Tt was not necessary to write up the 
words, ‘ Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here.’ Officials, receiving wards, hard 
forms, whitewashed walls, keys dangling 
at the waist of those who spoke to you, 
huge books for name, history, etc., 
searching and then being stripped and 
bathed in a communal tub, and the final 
crowning indignity of being dressed in 
clothes which had been worn by lots of 
other people, hideous to look at, ill-fitting 
and coarse—everything possible was 
done to inflict mental and moral de- 
gradation.” 

When I first visited Lansbury Lodge, it 
was with a Member of Parliament. Our 
talk on the way to Poplar had been a 


QUIET TIME: 


There are_ three 
lounges, all furn- 
ished with modern 
comfortable. chairs, 
bright with flowers 
and gay curtaining. 
And when a book 
or the mewspaper 
palls, there’s always 
the hobbies room 
where the more 
active can retire to 
do their — needle- 
work, basket or 
raffia- work. . Men 
and women mix in 
an easy, good-tem- 
pered comradeship. 


HOME; A _ pleasant airy two Storeyed building set among lawns and flowerbeds, , 
Sarat where the cruel Poor Law is buried and unmourned. A bright and tasteful | 
interior makes residents feel their old age is honoured. Each has as much.privacy as he } 
or she demands, and company whenever the mood requires. 


slightly soured repast of Westminster 
trivialities, and back-bénch frustrations. 
When our visit was ended,.so was my 
friend’s cynicism. He was an enthusiast 
again. “But this is Socialism,” he said. 
“This is what William Morris meant. This 
makes it all worth while.” 


I agreed. I thought of all the dull com- 
mittee meetings, all the wrangling over 
resolutions, all the disappointments, with 
one’s fellows, all the tedious research over 
details, all the work to get this and that 
litile improvement—all, in fact, that the 
practising Socialist is called upon to suffer 
gladly. And I thought, too, that Lansbury 
Lodge and all it stands for was achieved 
by just such day-to-day devotion to drab 
and apparently unrewarding humdrum 
work. 

I’d make a visit to Lansbury Lodge a 
compulsory chore in every would-be poli- 
tician’s curriculum. TED CASTLE. 


AT PEACE; Fu"! lives to remember, 


and plenty of time to sit 
“back and remember them. Or to snooze, 
as all good clubmen. 


TONIC: In the clinic a nurse is avail- 
> able to attend minor ailments. 
But good food and a congenial aoe 
are the best physic dispensed. 


He used. to be a business ~~ 
man. Now he says: Eve 
"stayed in a better hotel.” - 


WORK: It’s not obligatory, but if you have a taste for gardening Nature can 

always do with a little help. Some of the women earn extra pocket- 
money by light work in the kitchen. No one wears “ institutional ” clothes, all can 
exercise their own choice. on what to wear, what pictures shall make their 
private bedrooms their own individual sanctums. Married couples share the same 
room and live as though they could afford expensive service flats. If any residents 
want to stay out late with friends or relatives they have only to give notice. A 
night staff. is always on duty ready to respond to a summons from any of the 
| bedside bells. And there’s no objection to anyone popping across to the “local” 
- for a change of company when he feels like it. Everything possible is done to 
make the retired citizens of Lansbury Lodge feel they are in their own homes 


“—and can get out of them as well, when they feel like it. 
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N° APOLOGY is sought for writing 
-* about the balance of payments 
problem. Some may think this is a very 
hackneyed theme which has been 
plugged incessantly since the end of the 
war and of which we are all tired. 
Others may wonder what possible con- 
nection there can be between their everyday lives and 
technical phrases: like the dollar gap, gold reserves and 
all the other. expressions» that economists and financial 
journalists tend to use. But in fact the balance of pay- 
ments problem is one which, as apolitical movement, we 
‘have to face up to, and within our powers find a solution 
_ to. The test of a political party is not whether it says what 
~ the electorate would-like it to say, but whether it succeeds 
in placing before the electorate those issues it feels it 
to be its duty to put. It was in this spirit that the 
National Executive Committee produced its interim state- 
_ment for the Annual Conference entitled “ Facing the Facts.” 
“This statement outlines some of the facts of the economic 
~ situation which will. inevitably face a new Labour Govern- 
_-ment, and it considers the main lines of policy that must be 
_ followed if we are to deal with it.. The document. makes it 
quite clear that “First we must balance our payments and 
~ build up our reserve of dollars. Labour realises that to,.do 
- this and maintain full.employment is the supreme test of 
any government.” 
In its broad essentials the balance of payments problem 
- amounts to this: we, the British people, have to pay by the 
- export of manufactured goods for the imported food that we 
' need to eat and the imported raw materials that we need to 


_ keep our factories going. If we do not export enough, then 
we shall have to cut down our imports and this will certainly 
_ Mean a lower standard of living for all and may well mean 
_ that our factories will go short of raw materials and that 
mass unemployment will follow. 

The duty of paying its way is not only one that befalls 
_ the British people, it is also one that befalls the whole 


balance. 


pe er. 


' area, with whose fate ours is so closely linked? The 
sterling area is a group of countries mostly members 
of the Commonwealth but excluding Canada (though 
it includes Iceland, Burma, Iraq and Jordan who 
-are not) who have come’ together as a single trading 
unit. Instead of each country separately striving to balance 
her payments with the rest of the world, the sterling area 
fries as a unit to keep in balance. This means that some 
countries of the sterling area can import more than they 
“export to the world outside the area, as long as others are 
doing the reverse and as long as they balance thgir books 
_ between themselves. The important thing is that the sterling 

area as a whole, like Britain, must pay its way. If it does 
' not it must either cut imports or pay for these out of 
the gold reserves which Britain holds for the whole area. 
cont ro . ' ~ 
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By David Ginsburg 


The Chart shows the Sterling Area dollar 
Roughly half the deficit at the 
end of 1951 was caused by first interest 
charges on the U.S. and Canadian loans. 


_cheap supplies of power, we built an elaborate manufactur- 


_ sterling area of whith Britain is part. What is the sterling | 


Datta! ay WE 


These reserves. largely represent- the — 
credit which we and the Commonwealth | 
have built up by exporting to foreign” —~ 
countries in the past: To-day they.are~ 
very» small. We have two problems 
then. Britain must balance her pay- 
ments. The sterling area must do the 
same. But why, we may ask, have we got this problem? 
Is it a new one? Did we have it before the wat? What 
factors are causing it? It is well worth trying to answer ~ 
these questions, because by answering them we can con- 
sider more fruitfully how the problem is to be solved. 


The problem of the United Kingdom 


First then the problem of the United King is 
necessary to emphasise that the balance of me at once 
is not something new which struck our economy. like a 
whirlwind after the war. On the contrary, it reflects a 
tendency which has been going on for the whole of this | 
century but which was vastly accelerated by two wars. With 
the industrial revolution Great Britain took the lead as the 
workshop of the world. Utilising a skilled labour force and 


ing industry, whose products were sold overseas t i 
and raw materials. In this way we were able to ees 
on this small island a large population at a standard of life 
higher than that of other nations, even though our agricul- : 
ture was weak .and most raw materials apart from 
coal and steel had to be imported. However; this advantage 
was lost. It was lost partly because other nations built up. 

their industries and inevitably caught up on us, and partly — 
because we failed to're-equip and modernise our industry ta 
in the inter-war years. Already before the war we were 
having difficulties in exporting our goods. But the true: 
gravity of the situation was concealed. We did not import ~~ 

as much as we really needed because some of our manpower — 
was unemployed and we were able to manage to cover part a 
of the cost of our existing imports, not by ordinary exports - s 
like clothes, machinery or crockery but by invisible exports. 
In fact, 40 per cent of our pre-war imports were paid for 
by invisible exports and over half of these were income. from — 
investments, which we had built up overseas when we were 
the leading industrial nation in the world and could afford. _ 
to make vast loans to the countries that bought our goods, 
Even so Britain did not manage to pay for all her imports. 
About 5 per cent of all imports were paid for by selling off — 
some of the investments that had been built up. This was — 
not a process that could go on indefinitely. It was only — 
possible while we had the investments abroad to sell. Bri- 
tain’s position then was unique among trading nations. No 
one else relied so much on their invisible exports and 


especially their overseas investments. | sti ae 
__ With the war came a number of major changes. First _ 
of all Britain succeeded in maintaining full employment at) 


~ home. This meant that we had more people to keep at work 
-and wanting to buy food. So we could not cut 
down the level of our imports very easily. Second, 
these imports now cost us more than hitherto and 
» were dearer in relation to the exports which paid for them. 
his happened for a number of reasons, of which two were 
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_ outstanding—the growing demands of the American economy - 


; which sent up the price of the primary products that Britain 
‘imported and the higher price which the backward areas 
with their growing populations rightly demanded for their 
produce. In short, primary products were becoming scarcer 
than manufactured goods and Britain has had to produce 
more manufactured goods to buy what she needs. This 
change in the “terms of trade” as the economist calls it 
has been an expensive business for us. It is costing us 

_ £1,000 million a year. We are, each one of us, 8s. a week 

= worse off, because import ‘prices have risen more sharply 

_ than export prices. A third and serious difficulty arises from 
the loss of many of our invisible exports. We sold many of 

_ Our investments to fight the war, much of our shipping was 
sunk—both have taken time to replace. To-day we can only 
pay for 8 per cent of our imports by invisible exports: For 
this reason we have had to step up our exports by 75 per 
cent of their pre-war quantity (volume), and even this in- 
crease is not enough to make up for the ever growing cost 
of our imports and for the loss of so many of our invisible 

exports. 

Our first problem then is to export more. No.one sug- 

- gests that Britain’s difficulties can be solved by further 

_ import cuts. There are a few non-essentials that we could 

- trim but not many. However, a stage has now been reached 

'- when it is becoming more difficult to export. Post-war 

-. demand has dried up, and Britain is beginning to find that 

some of her exports like textiles are not selling as easily as 

~ before. The textile slump has been world wide. It has hit 

- our export trade as well as the home market. There are 

- signs that this slump is ending. But the problems of. our 

~ textile industry will not vanish with it. Our share of the 

world’s textile trade has declined steadily since the turn of 
~ the century. It is likely to go on declining while other nations 
~ build up their own textile industries. The textile industry 

_meeds modernising and re-equipping. But meanwhile the 

- fact has to be faced that most of our additional exports can- 

not come from the textile or the consumer goods field. 

* Britain has to concentrate on exporting those goods that her 

esc eien suppliers will buy—and these are in the main goods 

produced by the engineering and metal-using industries. | 


\ 


Export more engineering goods 


~~ The crucial problem for our economy, therefore, is to 
_ export more engineering goods. In the long run this can be 
done by greatly expanding the capacity of our metal-using 
“industries. In the short run, however, we can only export 
- more by taking metal goods away from other users. These 
* users are (1) the ordinary citizen who buys such things as 
refrigerators, pots and pans and motor cars; (2) the defence 
‘programme which needs tanks, aircraft and machine tools, 
‘and (3) the home investment programme. which needs 
“* machinery for factories, for the mines and for power 
= stations. Next to exports. the biggest claimant on the metal 
_. goods industries is home investment. | 
_ . If goods are diverted from home investment to export 
(and they are for the most part the very same goods) then 
~ it is at the expense of the re-equipment and expansion of in- 
- dustry. If goods are diverted from the defence programme 
(and the amount that can be diverted is limited) then it is 
the expense of that programme and the international com- 
‘ments that Britain has solemnly: assumed. If goods are 
erted to export at the expense of home consumption then 
it is at the expense of our own standard of living. The choice 
Oteapleasant.one... -.- 22: --S. oe; 
re can be no stable solution until we have greatly 
reased the capacity of-our metal-using industries. But 
this is not easy to accomplish. We have to go on exporting 
more on our limited resources. We have to balance our 
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a stronger and more .up-to-date industrial machine. 


ayments from year to year, even while we seek to build 


1e task which the Labour Party will face when it is 
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returned to power will be formidable. Our commitments 
are great, our present means are limited. These are our 
aims, the maintenance of full employment, the expansion 
of our industry, the maintenance ofa sizeable: defence 
programme, an ambitious investment programme at home 
and overseas in the underdeveloped areas, fair distribution 
of incomes, inflation held in check, welfare services main- 
tained and improved and our overseas payments balanced 
by earnings coming in from abroad. These commitments 
will have to be met from our own resouirees. It is unlikely 
that anything will be forthcoming in the way of US. aid 
and we would be wrong to count on it. 


- A realistic policy must focus attention on the need for 
industrial expansion, in particular of the metal-using indus- 
tries. It cannot aim at short-term increases in the standard 
of living. To do so would be to’court disaster. The weakest 
sections of the community must be protected, but for the | 
great mass of the population there can be no easing up. 


No one pretends that the metal-using industries can be 
expanded overnight. There will have to be a big switch 
in manpower, which will call for all the skill and states- 
manship of the Trade Union .Movement. - More machinery 
and factories must be built, not only to furnish the additional 
exports but to provide the wherewithal to modernise and 
mechanise agriculture, so reducing our dependence on 
imported food. 


Wanted—more coal and more steel 


For all these purposes more steel is needed, and the ex- 
pansion of the steel industry is, in turn, dependent upon 
greater supplies of coal. The privately-owned British Iron 
and Steel Federation recently outlined a plan for raising the 
British steel output from its present level of about 164 
million to 20 million tons within five years. This is not 
ambitious enough. If Britain is to pay her way in the world, 
earn her people a reasonable standard of life and help the — 
backward areas of the world, we shall need a steel industry — 
of nearer 25 million tons-capacity. . 

In this analysis of Britain’s balance of payments diffi- 
culties we have said little about the problem of achieving 
a day to day balance and focused attention on the long- 
term remedy, and rightly so. We cannot escape frequent 
balance of payments troubles if the output of our engineer- 
ing industries is not rapidly increased. We must make this_ 
effort for our sakes because our own well-being depends 
upon it. We must make it for another reason, too, and that 
is because we are the centre of a great Commonwealth and 
the banker of the sterling area. This means that the gold 


reserves of the Bank of England are not just our own, 


reserves but are the reserves of the sterling area as a whole. 
People in this country forget too readily that they get great _ 
benefits from being a part of the sterling area; they alsa 


forget that the other-countries of the sterling area made ‘We 


great sacrifices, too, to help them in the prosecution of the > 
war. In particular, they overlook the fact that many goods’ 


and services were sent to this country and to the Forces — : 
‘abroad to help the war effort without any immediate repay-. ~ 


ment., India, particularly, made a big contribution of this: 
kind. In return the nations of the sterling area were allowed 
to accumulate sterling balances in London. These balances 


“can only be repaid gradually by exports from this country. 2 
Some think: these sterling balances are a heavy burden on: ~ 
our economy, but, in fact, they are a sure guarantee of con- ~— 


tinued demand for our own exports. They are also a valu- ~ 


able support for the standard of life of the poorer nations 


in the Commonwealth. nga ae 
‘The fact that our gold reserves are the common property: 


of the sterling area has important consequences for this 
country. Not only must Britain endeavour to balance her | 
trade with the rest of the world, but the sterling area must: 


do so as well. Indeed, some of our troubles have been 
caused by the difficulties that the rest of the sterling area 
has had in getting its balance right. Unlike Britain, the 
rest of the sterling area is an exporter of food and raw 


materials; demand for which has been high since the war. 


Proceeds from the sale of products such as rubber, tin, wool 
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and cocoa to the United States all go to 
swell the common reserve of dollars and 
assist Britain to buy more cotton, wheat, 
oil, and tobacco and .timber from the 
United States and Canada (which is not 
part of the sterling area) than we could 
otherwise afford. Britain, in turn, pro- 
vides the sterling area with manu- 
factured goods. The United Kingdom 
deficit with the dollar area would have 
been much more serious had it not been 
for the surpluses which the rest of the 
sterling area was making in most years. 

Unfortunately the demand for these 
primary products is not stable and they 
are especially sensitive to the slightest 
change in the world conditions. Taken 


‘by and large industrial activity in the 


United States has been high and stable 
since the war, but there has been at 
least one very mild slump in 1949. When 
this happened there was a sharp fall in 
the demand for primary products gener- 
ally and the sterling area suffered. Until 
the revival of American buying, towards 
the end of 1949, the rest of the sterling 
area became a net dollar loser. ~*~ 
The present dollar crisis arose in much 
the same way. After the stocking up 
that followed the outbreak of the Korean 
war the United States began to buy less 
raw materials. Thus, at the very 
moment when Britain was striving to 
build up her stock of dollar raw 
materials, the sterling area was no 
longer selling its products and, instead, 
was buying non-essential dollar goods. 
The result was that our reserves fell 
more sharply than at any time since 
1945, and we had the dollar crisis from 
which we are now only slowly emerging. 
These sudden fluctuations in Ameri- 
can demand for sterling area produce 
are nothing new. If anything they are 
less violent than the fluctuations of 1931 
and 1938. What is new is that the sterl- 
ing area has not the reserves to stand 
the shock. 
The logical conclusion is twofold. 
First, the whole world, including the 
sterling area, would gain if the market 
for primary products was more stable. 


~ Violent ups and downs in commodity 


4 


prices may be good for speculators, but 
they are harmful for everybody else, in 
particular this country with its deli- 
cately geared economy. Our American 
Allies are ideally placed to tackle this 
problem. The United States is, at the 
same time, the world’s biggest com- 
modity buyer and the world’s biggest 
commedity producer. 

’ Secondly, something had to be done to 
build up the reserves of the sterling area. 
This, too, calls for action from the 


_ United States as well as Britain. It is 
eminently desirable that the United 
_ States should invest on a big scale in the 


underdeveloped areas of the world, in- 


{ cluding parts of the sterling area. Only 
in this way can we be sure that the 
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_ poorer parts of the Commonwealth do 


not have to beg and scrape for dollars. 
In the meantime Britain must do all 
that she can. It will be a hard and long 
‘pull. But the effort must be made if we 
are to give our people a richer life and 


~ to hold out a brighter future to our fellow 


= 


scitizens in the Commonwealth. 
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. J READ the article entitled Holiday in 
‘Yugoslavia in your July issue with 
- much interest, as I had just returned after 
"spending a fortnight in that country on 
holiday. I covered about 1,200 miles in 
the country. by motor-coach, besides a 
further 100 miles or so by rail. 
- Mr. Mackinven’s contention that Tito is 
- putting hotels before homes is incorrect. 
- One must not judge the general average 
of hotels in Yugoslavia by a few of the 
best on the Dalmatian Coast. | Usually 
“ Bere is something or other which is not 
ae it should be—no plugs in the wash- 
asins — bedroom door locks requiring a 
os ~ lot of persuasion to make them function— 
Jamps that will not light— marks on the 
Ei walls and ceilings indicating that some 
_ dire catastrophe has overtaken the plumb- 
ee ye damage repairs incomplete — 
Zz or just plain drabness. ~~ 


eet ‘More to the point is that new blocks of 

fats are going up everywhere, even in 
: : quite small pSegiay _ They are cor three- 
se 


ats which had been entirely so con- 
~ structed. 
aa pony many of your, readers. are 


as a legacy of former 


population is 
es : are seen everywhere in the Mos- 
lt and, strange juxtaposition of old 
—the gallery halfway up the 


"to: prayer, is invariably illuminated 
oo night by two rings of electric fairy 

lamps. The men wear fezzes and the 
“women yashmaks and baggy trousers. I 
La -saw a few veiled women, for the 


hedly Nipovorneds 
esque though this part of the 
may be, it is shockingly back- 
_wretchedly impoverished. All 
owns. and_ _villages are filthy 
: composed 
and three-roomed | tumble- 
longside streets barely 
t Most of the 
d and a big pro- 
n is in Sege and 


2% vi mG “ 


peioaatcly: “One Prenters. 
‘elapse before the 
‘reach a satisfactory 


‘ais ‘You pay no 


aret, from which the muezzin calls the 


AS bon > 
> tes Ges 7 


workman earning 7,000 dinars a .month 
receives 5,000 dinars in cash and 500 
“bons.” ’ They are not valid for the pur- 
chase of food but only for buying clothing, 
furniture and manufactured goods gener- 
ally. In making the purchase, the buyer 
must put down an equal number of “ bons” 
and dinars. For this reason the price- 
tickets in the shop windows always quote 
two figures, the full price and the price to 
be paid in cash when “bons” are tendered 
in addition. The system is really a rough 
means of controlling th: proportion of 
personal incomes which is spent on manu- 
factured goods, many of which are in 
short supply. 


A magnificent job 


In an endeavour to ease shortages the 
Yugoslav Government is building scores 
of large new factories. One sees them in 
every town and, in many cases, several in 
a town, besides others being erected in the 
country, with new towns of workers’ flats 
being constructed around them. If Mr. 
Mackinven had explored Split, for example, 
he would have found a huge new rayon 
factory approaching completion and partly 
in production, a large cement works which 
was finished a couple of years ago, anda 
second cement works well under way. At 
Mostar, two large factories are nearing 
completion, one of which is a textile fac- 
tory now being equipped with English 
machinery. 

The factories will be electrically driven, 
and I saw two large hydro-electric power 


-schemes under construction, one of which 
“involves the diversion of 16 milcs of rail- 
way and a similar length of main road in 
order that a river valley may be flooded 


to form a storage reservoir. I also saw 
many miles of 100,000-volt transmission 
lines under construction, to connect them 
with the factory sites. : 

* There can be no possible doubt that Tito 
is doing a magnificent job of work in this 
respect, but the rate of progress is limited 


_ by the rate at which the machinery to 
- equip the factories can be procured. There 


are only three factories in the whole 
country producing machinery. Everything 
else has to be imported. Much is being 
acquired from America through Marshall 
Aid, but the rest has to be paid for in 
foreign currency. This is the reason behind 
the drive to attract foreign tourists. 
if 


Perfectly appalling 
Roads are perfectly appanine Apart 


- from the main road between Ljubljana and 
Rijeka, now almost completely recon- 
drains _ structed, ‘the main road down the Dal- 


matian coast (reconstruction well in hand) 


-and the new motor road linking Ljubljana, 


Zagreb and Belgrade, much of wich has 
still to be built, one sees no tarmac.outside 
the larger towns. _ The roads are narrow, 


loose, dusty and bumpy. If our coach 
- averaged 20 m.p.h we were ‘doing quite 


well. On the. worse sections we could only 
average 15 m.p.h.. ‘Speeds of over 30: m.p. h. 


. were rarely possible. . 
Even when reconstructed the Saag are 


still VERY rad by. our ‘standards. There is 
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The Things They Say 
‘A GALLANT LITTLE NATION TONLING MANFULLY...’ 


almost an entire aicnice of road-building 
equipment—I only saw about half.a dozen 
road rollers in 1,200 miles travel, In 
general, the stones are simply thrown on 
with a shovel and left for the traffic to — 
roll in. This absence of equipment, by the 
way, extends to farming also. ' 
The railway system is just a joke. There ~ , 
is only one double-track main line—the — 
trunk route from Trieste to Belgrade. 
Much of the southern part of the country 
is served only by narrow gauge lines 
(about 2ft. 6in. gauge), on which the — 
trains average about. 15 m.p.h. In general, 
the trains are infrequent, long and over- 
crowded. It is proposed to reconstruct all 
the more important narrow gauge lines to. 
standard gauge as soon as possible, but this 
will take ten years or more to complete. 
I hope I have said enough to give your” 
readers, in conjunction with Mr. 
Mackinven’ s article, a reasonably balanced 
picture of a gallant little nation, toiling. 
manfully to better itself against. ‘SuCHS as 
appalling initial handicaps that it may 
well take 20 years to reach its goal. . Pies 
* I have not dealt with scenery, climate, 
agriculture, religion, language and defe’ 


D. R. BECKETT, 
Exeter, Devon. 


HOUSE BUILDING 


I HAVE noticed with Considerable! inter 
of recent months the figures for hot 
building by the Tories. : ; 
Recently I attended a méetine Site 
by our local MP and he made grea 
with houses built in recent month 
pared with a year ago. 
I know these figures: have only be 


but I have no recollection of seein 

thing in Fact on the subject. I | 

welcome more information. 
P. W. 


(Hugh Gaitskell 
recently: 

“Nearly all the houses now ‘bei 
pleted were started under the 
Government. It is true that m 
houses are now being started. 


said. 


building a eedion and iuferieee 
There is another reason, too. : Aare 
ee labour and materials fro 


fi all oe 
over a quarter to £46 million in the fir 
four months of 1952. ae : 
“The value-of new factory 
approved was £24 million in, 
quarter of 1951; it was less th: 
-£11,500,000—in the first quarte 
As for schools, the total 
approved has fallen from 27,00 in he 
quarter of 1951 to only 4,000 the 
quarter of 1952. 
“In so far as we are buildi 
houses now, we are doing so at 
of future employment and prod 
the minimum educational needs } 
children. dpe Eds 3 : 
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MALAYA’S NEW PARTY 
‘Unity & Independence’ 


At A MEETING. in Kuala Lumpur, held 
recently, delegates and observers from 


the Socialist organisations and _ trade 
unions of Malaya came together to form 
the Pan-Malayan Labour Party. Few 


‘more hopeful political events have taken 
place in that disturbed country since the 
war. 

The new Party brings together the 
Socialist groups formed a year ago to fight 
the municipal elections in Penang and 
Selangor and the Singapore Labour Party, 
which was established in 1948 and which 
holds three of the six seats in the muni- 
cipal council and two in the Singapore 
Legislative Council. Between themi these 
groups have a membership of around 
10,000. The PMLP will have the support 
of trade unions with a total membership 
of 120,000. Given devoted and tenacious 
leadership, the new Party may well have a 
decisive influence on the future of Malaya. 

First among the objectives in its basic 
national programme is:-*‘ To strive for the 
establishment of a united, independent 
state of Malaya.” This emphasis on unity 
is important. Malaya has a population of 
mixed races. There are some two and a 
half million Malays and about the same 
number of Chinese. -There are also about 
three-quarter million Indians and smaller 
numbers of European and other peoples. 


The basic problem 


Until about 1935 the vast majority of 
poth Chinese and Indians went to Malaya 
for comparatively short periods, to make 
money and then return to their homeland. 
Unsettled conditions in China after 1936 
caused many Chinese to settle in Malaya 
and since 1939 the flow of Indians to and 
from India has largely ceased. The basic 
problem now facing the country is how 
to bring all these people together with 
their different’customs and traditions and 
to create a common loyalty to the new 
nation which is emerging. 

The Malays fear that equal rights for 
immigrant communities may put them at 
a disadvantage. Some of the extremists 
-even call out-for a policy of ‘“‘ Malaya for 
the Malays” or ‘“Self-government for 
Malays.” They feel that. they are at the 
mercy of exploitation not only’ by 
European capital but by non-European 
Capital and by temporary, immigrant 
labour. Any attempt at applying such a 
policy would be disastrous. The Chinese 
and the Indians are entrenched in the pro- 
fessions and commerce, in many fields of 
labour and in the lower levels of Govern- 
ment service. Only by ruthless and pro- 
longed discrimination against Chinese and 
Indians could such a policy be effected, and 
this would without a doubt lead to a 
violent reaction and make self-government 
impossible. 

Nor would it be possible immediately to 
create a stable self-governing nation by 
granting self-government to everybody 

‘living in the country. The Malays would 
resent bitterly the extension of full citizen- 
ship to the Chinese so long as they feel 
that the Chinese community settled. in 
_Malaya has more in common with recent 
immigrants from China than they have 
with Malays. 


They fear that the Chinese " 


would seek to dominate the other com- 
munities. 

The policy of self-government now 
for all the people in Malaya like 
the policy of “ Malaya for the Malays” 
would lead to conflicts between the com- 
munities and so make stable government 
impossible. In the long run, of course, any 
scheme of self-government must give equal 
political rights to all who are permanently 
settled in- the country and whose first 
loyalty is to the Malayan State. This 
objective can be achieved only if a policy 
of absorption of immigrant communities 
into Malayan society is actively en- 
couraged. 

The Pan-Malayan Labour Party has 
brought into one political organisation 
Malays, Chinese, Indians and Eurasians to 
work together for the application of Social- 
ist principles to Malayan economic and 
social problems. Its leaders are inspired 
by the democratic Socialist ideas on which 
the British Labour Party has been built up. 

The PMLP rightly regards itself as part 
of the Malayan national movement and 
will co-operate with other parties to create 
the conditions in which a strong and 
independent Malayan nation can emerge. 

Communists and fellow-travellers in 
Britain and other countries still do their 
best to represent the struggle in Malaya 
as an imperialist war against the people 
of Malaya. There is no truth in this. The 
military struggle in Malaya is a struggle 
to prevent the country coming under Com- 
munist domination. The campaign of 
terrorism is carried on from jungle hide- 
outs by some three to five thousand.people 
under arms. These guerrilla bands, which 
raid tin mines, slash rubber trees, ambush 
vehicles, intimidate and murder, are com- 
posed mainly of Chinese who have come 
to Malaya in recent years. 

At the centre is a hard core of fanatical 
Communists who believe that by terror- 
ising. the population, and especially its 
Chinese section, they can ‘disrupt the 
economy of Malaya and gain control of the 
country. Evidence of this is to be found 
in the figures for civilian casualties since 
the beginning of the emergency in 1948. 
By April, 1952, the terrorists had killed 
1,942 civilians—1,250 Chinese, 221 Malays, 


VOLUNTEERS 


Members of the Malay Special Constable Squad dayry out a jungle 


184 Indians and others and 89 British. Of 
the 3,642 terrorists who surrendered or 
were killed during the same period nearly 
90 per cent were Chinese. 

Many thousands of all races have come 
forward as. volunteers .in_ the police, 
special constabulary and Malayan regi- 
ment or have enrolled as village guards to 
fight the terrorists. Early in 1952 there 
were over 200,000 Home and _ Village 
Guards. The terrorists are able to carry 
on their destructive activities, despite 
superior forces ranged against them, only 
because Malaya makes ideal guerrilla 
country. Four-fifths of it is jungle and 
much of it mountainous as well. 

The bulk of the population has no sym- 
pathy with the aims of the terrorists and 
many are actively engaged in. the struggle 
to restore law and order, but few observers 
would deny that apathy is still a problem. 
Security measures alone do not inspire the 
people and vague promises of future 
independence are not enough to assuage 
the political restlessness which the post- 
war years have brought throughout South- 
East Asia. It still has to be made. clear - 
that the alternative to Communism is not 
the continuation of a Colonial regime but 
the creation of a united independent 
Malayan nation. Effectively organised, 
the Pan-Malayan Labour Party can do 
much to bring this home to the people and 
to inspire in the country the racial unity 
which is to be found within its own ranks. 


MALAN DEFIED 


rPuuriy women were among 96 Africans 
convicted on August 16 of breaking 
Apartheid regulations at Port Elizabeth. 


“ They appeared in six batches before 
three magistrates. Leaders of the groups 
were fined £8 or 40 days, and the others 
were fined £6 or 30 days. -Eight Africans 
under 21 years were ordered to receive four 
cuts with a cane. Warnings were issued 
that from the following week sentences 
would be increased. 

Up to the middle of August more than 
2,250 persons had been arrested for taking 
part in passive resistance demonstrations. 


patrol near Temerloh, Pahang. Early this year there: were over 


two hundred thousand volunteers in the Home and Village Guards of Malaya. Their 
opponents number only three to five thousand, but they are full-time ecient operatin 


in ideal conditions for bandit warfare.- 


Most are Chinese immigrants of recent arrival. 


» Of these, it is estimated that at least 1,500 


~ had been jailed. 
_ Most of the demonstrations were by par- 
_- ties of 30 or 40 Africans or Indians, who 
* marched on to railway stations through 
“ Europeans only ” entrances, sat on seats 
reserved for Whites or occupied similarly 
‘banned waiting rooms. Some broke pass 
or curfew laws or other discriminatory 
regulations. ; 

It seems likely that if the campaign 
Maintains its present non-violent character 
and gives the police no excuse for violent 
action. it will spread all over the country. 
The imagination of the whole African 
population and of many Indians has been 
» oles by this method of defying White 
aws. : 

On Tuesday, August 26, a well-known 
African medical. practitioner, Dr. Moroka, 
was brought before the court at Johannes- 
burg under the Suppression of Communism’ 
Act. He had previously declared that he 
did not know why he had been arrested. 


Dr. Moroka is one of the biggest African 
Capitalist landowners in the Union. He 
owns big cattle farms in the Free’ State 
which he inherited from his grandfather, 
Chief Moroka, who received them as a pre- 
sent for befriending the Boer Voortrekkers 
in their struggle against hostile tribes. 

Dr. Moroka has a big medical practice 
in Thaba Nchu in the Orange Free State, 

with many White patients. He has never 
been a Communist or linked with any Com- 
munist organisation. . 
_- ~The basis of Apartheid was laid down in 
— the Group Areas Act of 1950. The Act 
- gives the Government enormous. powers 
over the citizens of South Africa. It regu- 
lates the eventual ownership and occupa- 
tion of land for the whole of the Union. 
The three main racial groups are defined 
' as white. native and coloured (including 
~ * Indians). 
-- The white group includes “any person 
- who in appearance obviously is, or who by 
- general acceptance and repute, is a white 
meeperson .. .¥ 5 
' ‘The native group includes those who are 
me native “ by general acceptance and repute ” 
' or “any person who habitually associates 
with persons who are . members of 
the native group” or “any woman to 
whichever race, tribe or class she may be- 
long, between whom and a person who is 
_...a member of the native group, there 
exists a marriage, or who cohabits with 
such a person.” 
- The definition 
similar. = 
~The Governor-General may proclaim. 

‘any ethnical, linguistic, cultural, or other 
Be rok of persons who are members. either’ 
-~ of w L 
- assign these groups to certain areas. He may 
"proclaim an area for occupation only, for: 
~- ownership only, or for both, in which event 
= members of other races must remove either’ 

~~ themselves or their property within a speci- 
fied time. --- bet x: : 


of a coloured group is 


training. of Af: 
work has been 


ite, African, or coloured groups, and - 


is already taking shape. 
' (which are the first instalment of the: 
' scheme envisaged by the Planning Com-- 
‘ mittee under the chairmanship of Alder- 
- man Hodgkinson: during ‘the years 


. completion. 
_ shops, offices and a restaurant, will be the 
-only part of the scheme to be owned en- 
Blocks C to. .O,: 
_ which form the remainder of the scheme, 
will be privately owned buildings on land: 
- held under lease from the council. 


FACT GOES 10 
COVENTRY 


CovENTRY is fast rising from the ashes. 

The city’s night of horror began at 
7 p.m. on November 14, 1940, when the 
first of a seemingly never-ending stream 
of German bombers began to pour their 


loads of high-explosive and incendiary 
bombs on to the city. The bombing con- 
tinued with increasing intensity as the 
flames from the burning town lit up the 
target until, at 6 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, the last German bomber turned ‘for 
home. The Broadgate shopping centre 
was demolished, 550 people. had been 
killed; 350 gas mains were fractured; 
water supplies had broken down ; hundreds 
of houses had been destroyed, but the 
smoke-blackened spires- of Christchurch, 
Trinity Church and the Cathedral stood, 
enabling Coventry still to call itself the 
“city of the three spires”? although the 
cathedral was but a shell. 

That very morning the National Emer- 
gency Committee, set up by the council 
in 1939, had the first of a series of morn- 
ing meetings, which were held every day 
for the next three weeks. Military control 
of the city was rejected, but help by Army 
units and from neighbouring towns was 
welcomed. - 

The Committee quickly organised emer- 
gency feeding and over 50,000 people made 
use of mobile canteens during the 48*hours 
following the blitz-7 Emergency water, gas 
and electricity -services were laid to the 
more important factories so that work on 
the manufacturing of aeroplane engines 
could continue.- Within six weeks, first-aid 
repairs had been carried out to many 
houses and the Emergency Committee was 
able to give way to the council’s ordinary 
standing committees. x 

Exactly three months later the Plan- 
ning Committee was able to submit to the 
council draft redevelopment plans for the 
central business and commercial area, and 
on Victory Day, when other towns were 
having -parades and firework displays, 
Coventry celebrated by laying the founda- 
tion stone of the ‘“ New City.’ This stone 
slab, set in the ground west of the cathed- 
ral, has, carved into its face; the figure of a 
phoenix holding in its beak the plans for 


the new city, depicting the new Coventry 


rising from. the flames of war. 
Taking shape 


The new. central area, which surrounds 
the green on which Lady Godiva stands, 
Blocks A and B 


im- 
mediately following the war) are .nearing 
These blocks,. 


tirely by the corporation. 


Each 
block is expected to cost about £400,000 


and at the moment permission has only: 


been obtained for £550,000 worth of work 
to be done on the scheme per year, ; 
The completed programme will comprise 


eomprising ' 
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a hollow square of shops and offices facing 
leading out of the square, providing a 
large area free of traffic, with a children’s 
playground in the centre surrounded by a 
two-tiered shopping area with balcony 
access to the upper storey and two or 
three floors of offices over. Looking from 
the west end of the shopping precinct 
there will be a view of Broadgate Green 
and the statue of Lady Godiva, with the 
cathedral spire asa” backcloth. Peeping 
Tom, geared to a clock mechanism, will 
obtain occasional glimpses of Godiva from 
a baleony in block E. 


Free from smoke 


The whole of this central development 
area, including the novel shopping precinct, 
comes within the smoke-free zone desig- 
nated 
1948. This Act provides that in the central 
area all forms of heating must be of a 
smoke-free nature and all new buildings 
are being fitted with oil- or gas-fired 
boilers, thus ensuring that in the centre 
of the city at least there will be a certain 
amount of freedom from smoke and dust. 
_Two other areas on the outskirts of the 
city comprising some 200 acres of obso- 
lete and derelict accommodation are also 
scheduled for comprehensive redevelop- 
ment as soon as possible and new houses: 
already being erected are designed to fit 
into the proposed neighbourhood units. 

By the end of the war 4,330. houses had 
been destroyed by enemy action and a 


in the Coventry Corporation Act; . 


further 60,000 out of a total of 75,000 had — 


been damaged. Population, which had 
dropped by nearly 38,000 after the 1940 
blitz, had increased until, at 222,000, it 
was 2,000 more than in 1939. This meant 
a terrific housing problem, which was 
energetically tackled by the Housing Com- 
mittee under its chairman, Councillor W. 
Sheridan. Already 4,685 houses and flats 
of all kinds have been built, and the Edu- 


_cation Committee (chairman, Alderman G. 


Briggs) has provided new. schools, both 
permanent and temporary, 
additional 10,000 places. 


Traditional and non - traditional houses 


of all kinds are being erected on large — 
is hoped to provide well — 


estates and it 
over 1,000 houses per year in the future 
in an all-out effort to rehouse some of the 


10,000 families on the waiting-list. ‘a 


giving an 


On each of the new estates schools are 


being erected at the same time as the 
houses so that educational facilities are 
available as soon as the families move in. — 
: housing 
development, provision has been made to 
give, as far as posible, a normal home-life — 
to children in the care of the council. Five- — 
bedroomed houses .are built in the new 
estates, designed to hold nine children and 
The children sleep two 
or three to a room, and on the ground — 


Interspersed with the general 


a fostermother. 


floor: are a comfortable lounge, dining- 


room anda large play-room. The child- — 
ren themselves help to look after the © 
house and are thus able to mix freely with » 
other more fortunate children in the area. — 
The days of the orphanage have dis- — 
appeared in Coventry and the “ family 


homes” are doing excellent work. ~~ 
The older people are also provided for 
in bungalow accommodation, which again 
has in the main been integrated within 
ordinary housing estates. 


One such block | 


was provided out of a grant of £30,000 — 


from the Lord J"ayor of London’s Air-. 
raid Distress Fund and includes a large 
communal lounge, complete with television 
set‘ and garden composed’ of decorative 
plants which is divided from the outside 
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FLASHBACK 


Citizens of Coventry file through the ruins on November 15, 1940. 
The centre of the city was devastated, the famous cathedral reduced 


to a shell, ovér five hundred neople killed and thousands injured, after eleven hours 


of continuous bombing. 


garden by a large plate-glass “wall” 
which gives the appearance of the outside 
garden coming right into the lounge. 


Coventry’s building labour force com- 
prises only 1.5 per cent of the population 
as against a national average of 2 per cent. 
This position arises because of the abnorm- 
ally large industrial concentration, in 
which earnings are some 30 per cent higher 
than the national average. To counter 
this, bonus schemes have been introduced 
by almost all building contractors and by 
the council, which have helped to increase 
productivity. Non-traditional types of 
house-building requiring a smaller number 
of skilled“ operatives have been experi- 
mented with; 806 steel and 871 Wimpey 
“No Fines” concrete houses are already 
occupied and well over 100 concrete houses 
are in various stages of construction. 


The council STEP ORE during the next five 

years, to build extra schools at a cost of 
£4 million and other public services, in- 
cluding libraries, swimming-baths, ehild- 
ren’s “family homes,” day nurseries, fire- 
stations and civic restaurants, making a 
total investment programme on _ social 
amenities of various kinds of about £6 mil- 
lions, excluding work on the _ central 
redevelopment area. 


As well as providing for the material 
benefits of the community the city parks 
department has been considerably en- 
_ jarged since the end of the war and is 
_ playing its part in helping to beautify this 
much-bombed town. This year, over 
500,000 plants have been planted in parks, 
open spaces and ‘in roadside areas which 
Bs form a very impressive sight. 


2 _ Socialist majority 


_. Coventry is one of the few cathedral 
towns in which the Labour Party has 
managed to gain control, but the struggle 
_ was long and hard. From 1923 to 1928 
_ the Labour Party had only three members 
- on the council, but in 1928 a boundary 
_ revision took place and eight more seats 
'_ were captured. Gradually the position- 
_ was improved until, in 1937, a majority 
a wes gained. | 
_ Since that time the chairman of the 
Labour Group has been Alderman S. 


es 


Within three months a draft redevelopment plan was ready. 


Stringer, JP, who has been a member of 
the council since 1928. The Labour Group 
now consists of 47 out of a total of 64 
members of the council. Coventry has 
enjoyed borough status for over 600 years. 
The fourteenth century St. Mary’s Hall, in 
which the first Mayors were installed, still 
stands, but around it is rising a new and 
vigorous city, 


THE FINSBURY PLAN 


p4st year 250 men and women, of pen- 

sionable ages were sent away by the 
borough of Finsbury for a fortnight’s holi- 
day on the south and east coasts at a cost 
to themselves of 10s. a week, the borough 
council meeting travel expenses and the 
rest of the bill. 


Two months ago an “SOS” plan, based 
on the example’of another Labour borough, 
Shoreditch, was introduced by the Fins- 
bury Old People’s Welfare Committee. Old 
people living alone are supplied with a 
card lettered “SOS” in red. In an 
emergency they put it in their window, and 
the back of the card gives the addresses 
of the person’s doctor, nearest friend, 
police, and so on. The idea has already 
proved its value in Finsbury. 


An enterprise providing old people with 
part-time, paid employment in congenial 
surroundings, has been in operation for 
18 months with conspicuous success. Three 
floors of a house are used as workrooms. 
More than 50 elderly men and women, 
most of them between 70 and 80 years old, 
are employed at light tasks for two hours 
a day, from Monday to Friday. The old 
people are paid at a flat rate of 10s.a week 
for their 10 hours’ work. A few old people 
who are.crippled, or for otier reasons can- 
not visit the workrooms, are provided with 
work in their-own homes. 


Dr. Blyth Brooke, Finsbury’s medical 
officer of health, believes that employment 
helps to keep old people healthy by en- 
couraging continued use of their faculties 
and by affording companionship. Most 
important, it makes them feel they are 
still useful members of the community. 

One of the “ home industries” is the pro- 


he sewing-machine, 
pare health centre the workrooms also 
provide a service that mends shirts and 
darns socks for old men living alone. And 
the borough central library 1s now having 
the cards in its indexing system rewritten 
here in smaller form. 

The present needs are more finance to 
expand the work and for volunteers to help 


the organiser and take charge of the work- j 


rooms in her absence. 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT 


jhe Town Development Bill received the — 


Royal Assent on August 1. The Bill was 
prepared by the Labour Government, and 
was presented to Parliament by the Con- 
servative Administration after the General 
Election. No radical changes were made by 
either House. 

One of the major problems facing a 
large number of local authorities is the 
shortage of land in their areas suitable for 
building houses. The new towns are a 
partial answer to this problem, but they 
can only take part of the burden owing 
to the difficulty of finding suitable sites. 

The main object of the Act is to help 
local authorities to carry out, in rural or 


small urban areas, town development. This — 


is defined as: housing and any necessary 
industrial, commercial or ancillary develop- 
ment required to provide accommodation 
for people from other areas who; because 
of overcrowding or shortage of land, can- 
not be rehoused in those areas. The borough 
or district in which development. takes 
place will be known as the receiving dis- 
trict. 

The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government is empowered to contribute 
towards the cost of town development if he 
1s satisfied that the development will be on 
a substantial scale, and that it will relieve 
congestion in (1) a county borough, (2) in 
the County of London, or (3) in a borough 
or district outside the county in which the 
development is to be carried out. 

Government contributions will be paid 
for: (a) rate fund contributions in respect 
of houses for which Exchequer subsidies 
are paid under the Housing Acts; (b) the 
acquisition of land; (c) site development; 
and (d) provision of main water supplies 
and sewerage or sewage disposal services. 

The Minister’s contribution will vary 
according to the burden upon an authority 
and its ability to meet it, the rate at which 
development is undertaken and other cir- 
cumstances. . 
under the development may contribute to- 


wards the expenses of the council of a: 


receiving district. 

On the application of two or more 
authorities ‘eligible to’ participate the 
Minister is able to make. an order consti- 
tuting them a joint body to enable them to 
participate jointly. It is worth noting that 
county councils become housing authorities 


for the first time for the purposes of the 


ct. a ee 
The Minister is also able to provide by 

order for the participation in town develop-— 

ment of an eligible authority if he is satis-. 


fied that necessary development is being 
held up by the inability or unwillingness of 


a receiving district council to take action. & 
The Act applies to England and Wales u 


only. 


Local authorities benefiting 


age 
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ARM GERMANY NOW? 
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that time, with the German contribution, 
should be strong enough to give a breath- 
ing space in which the West could mobilise 
its reserves. It is assumed that they will 
amount to about 50 or 55 divisions. There 
could be no question of attacking the 
vastly superior number of Russian forces 
with this number of divisions. 

_ It is unreasonable that Germany should 
be the only country in Europe not called 
upon to make any contribution to her own 
defence. To-day, British, French and 
American troops are virtually mercenary 
soldiers in Germany. They are no longer 
occupying troops, but troops’ to defend 
Germany. The Germans have no obliga- 
tions to make any arms and can devote all 
their efforts to exports—competing fiercely 
with us all over the world. : 

Realists must face the fact that German 
rearmament, at some point, is inevitable 
(even when it starts there will be no divi- 
sions ready for at least two years). The 
vital thing-is to evolve a scheme by which 
the Germans under arms can be controlled. 


NO says 


GEOFFREY BING 


YES says 


WOODROW WYATT 


‘Labour M.P. for Bir- 
mingham, Aston, 
Under-Secretary of 
State for War, 1951. 


~ 'P Hose of us who spent five and a half 
_ ™ years in the Army fighting Germans 
' cannot face with any equanimity the pros- 
pect of Germans being armed once more. 


-_.occupying Powers. Democracies can never » 
retain for long. periods the ruthlessness 
equired to occupy another country. More- 
over, to do so would mean the -creation 
-once again in Germany of bitter nationalist - 
_ feeling. .And when Germany becomes. in- 
lependent ‘she is bound to have armed 
~ forces of some sort. No sovereign nation 
in the world has ever been without them. 


Labour M.P. for Horn- 


church. A _ brilliant 
; om. Q.C. Fought in Africa, 
is asking for trouble. That was why France and Germany. 
abour Government subscribed to the 
iuropean Defence Community, in 
man soldiers would be absorbed. 
concept of a European Army involves a 


| TWENTY-FIVE years we have fought two 
wars against German militarism. 

We can see now that one of the factors 
that led to Nazism was the survival of the 
‘military traditions of the Kaiser’s day. 
Hitler’s war machine was built upon a 
General Staff and a military tradition 
which descended in a direct line from the 
- German Army of the first world war. And 

if German forces are to be rebuilt to-day 
j : ey few German soldiers, Sailors and airmen with 
nnot poe for eal an a 1€W experience must again be found. — This 
ee thoroughly TRIRE. ed. G means in practice that the officers and the 
" plan the number pian NCOs. are likely to be drawn from those 
ee who fought against the Allies in the last 
Wards isc 
lest Fe es ee Hitler’s army no doubt contained many op- 
rae Sy ag ae fact ponents of Fascism, but by and large the 
account the ac" officer or NCO who made a success of his 
military career tended to be a Nazi sup- 
porter. It is almost impossible to-day to 
have German Armed Forces which do-not, 
in fact, have such men in almost every 
* position of authority. 
~ Those who support German rearmament 
argue that this is unimp pr 
- gional soldier, they say, has no feelings of 
hostility against those whom recently he 


: supply units without which an 


~ man would be Joy 

ally hinaself to the French, the British and 
the Americans, his recent foes and, since 
his defeat, the occupiers of his country. It 
may well be so, but a military man of 


, this sort is unlikely to be motivated by any 


n—like poison 
st, then, be 


‘European Defence Community they will 


piled waist high with human hair which 


‘being held before the West Germ 


ortant. A profes- : 


was fighting. The West German military 
perfectly prepared loyally to 


deep affection for the Atlantic Powers or — 
indeed’ by any profound belief in the 
need to defend those democratic institutions. _ 
against which for six years he waged a 
ferocious war. a 
If German Forces are included in the 


have an objective very different from 
that which inspires the British or the 
French Forces.. We are concerned with the 
defence of our own countries. ° 
moment the Germany have no country to 
defend. Every German soldier will have 
one supreme object—to use his position in 
EDC to achieve the unity of Germany. _ 
In the last war in the West the German 
Army behaved with considerable brutality, 
but they did not follow the policy of whole- 
sale extermination which they practised in 
the East. In one concentration camp pre- 


Nazi occupation there is still shown a room 


had been stripped from the corpses of the 
gas chamber victims and was still awa 
ing stuffing into mattresses when the 
liberating forces arrived. There is scar 


now that Western Germany has a 
cratic constitution. ; 
is so democratic, why are electio 


liament is asked to ratify rearn 
No Government in a democratic 
undertakes a _ revolutionary chan 
policy without putting the issues 
the country. Behind the barrage of le 
technicalities put up to explain why | 


2aa8 nos 

not vote for it. We may find that Gerr 
rearmament and German demo 
incompatible. 
All these are long-term reasons. - 
should be added a number of v 
pelling reasons why German rea: 
is the height of folly now. If W: 
many is rearmed to-day East | 
may well be rearmed to-morrow. ~ 


sibility of negotiation with the & 
Union about the unity of Germany. 
then, at this very moment 
Government press ahead with 


come. 2 a ag 

No ‘one saw more clearly th 
Bevin the dangers of a revival 
militarism and no one was more 
on the most stringent safeguard. 
safeguards were contained in the 
conditions” (Fact, June). When 
of these conditions has been fulfilled, ¢ 
it be safe to rearm the Germans? 


LAND OF EXTREMES 
by Tom Driberg 


7” OREA is a land of extremes, climatically 
as well as ideologically. Within a few 
weeks of the outbreak of war.at the end 
of June, 1950, its roads always seemed to 
be, according to the weather, either kKnee- 
deep in mud or knee-deep in dust. 

T recall an incident in September, 1950, 
on a road north of Taegu. A North Korean 
‘prisoner had just been caught—an isolated 
sniper who had been peppering the road 
from a hill overlooking it. He was to be 
taken back to base for interrogation. | 

The. American soldiers stripped him 
naked. He stood by the roadside, .a puny, 
shivering figure, deprived of the protection 
that even the meanest clothes can lend to 
human dignity. its 

In one hand he held up his other arm; 
the flesh on it was swollen and discoloured 
‘around a recent wound. They made him 
sit in the jeep that was to take him back. 

I asked why they wouldn’t let him put 
some clothes on. They said it was so that 
he wouldn’t escape. As he had surrendered 
because of the pain of his wound, and as 
two or three G.Is. were going in the jeep 
with him, this hardly seemed an adequate 
reason. 

Then the driver climbed in and started 
the engine; but the jeep—usually the most 
infallible of vehicles—was stuck fast in the 
ditch, in deep, glutinous mud. 

When I moved on, ten minutes later, the 
jeep was still jammed, its wheels churning 
in angry futility; the G.Is. were cursing; the 

- prisoner was standing in the road, watching 
_ with what seemed to be a faint smile. He 
wore a few rags of clothing once more. He 
no longer seemed to be “despised and re- 
jected of men.” i 


; Cruelty and kindness 


_ _ Thousands of such incidents occur daily 
- in Korea—incidents of ‘unimaginative 
_ cruelty and of kindness, of courage and of 
_ cowardice; incidents, most of them, of plain 
clumsy stupidity. Into any such intidents 
_ it is easy to read a parable’of the general 
issues in this strange, confusing war. 
For it is a confusing war. In my view, 
no Socialist ought blindly to accept the 
‘shallow over-simplifications offered by the 
mMmunists or by some of the American 
opagandists. : 

To do so is a form of mental laziness; we 
e not freed from the obligation to try to 
ink out a current problem merely be- 
ause it is a difficult and complex one. 


oup being United Nations spokesman, 
mother, North Korean spokesman; other 
embers could, as it were, impersonate 
cArthur, Truman, Dulles, the relevant 
isters in the Labour Government, 
‘Churchill, Eden and Alexander. 


at least one member should be thor- 
ly familiar with the voluminous 
documents in the case”—White Papers, 
|..N. Commission Reports, some of the 
respondents’ despatches, some of the 


books, ‘both American, are a “must.” 


such a group it would be important 


Is it another sort of gun 


LIMELIGHT 


war in history. 
of North Korea started the war that has 


wandering in No Man’s Land. They carry all their worldly goods on their backs. 


One—the more valuable on general back- 
ground because completed before the war 
broke out—is the late Prof. McCune’s 
Korea To-day (Allen and Unwin). The 
other is more recent, and less scrupulously 
objective than McCune’s. It is indeed 
strongly tendentious and critical of Ameri- 
can policy. It is I. F..Stone’s Hidden His- 
ee of the Korean War (Turnstile Press, 
21S )s 

Though it is in parts over-written, though 
Stone (like all other commentators with a 


The books’ recommended 
by Tom Driberg can be 


obtained from the Labour 
Party Bookshop 


case to prove) selects his facts and quota- 
tions, though I think that, in his anxiety 
to marshal tidily the evidence of conspir- 
acy, he underestimates the human and 
democratic and American tendency to sheer 
* snafu” and muddle—despite these reser- 
vations, enough remains to make it impos- 
sible for any honest and thoughtful sup- 
porter of the United Nations to read the 
book without some perturbation of mind 
and conscience. (It is also as entertaining, 
and as horrifying as a first-class detective 
thriller.) 


The official case 


Philip Noel-Baker wrote in the Daily 
Herald on July 8: ‘Two things prove be- 
yond dispute that this [the North Korean 
invasion] was what Mr. Attlee called it: 
“An act of naked aggression.’ 

“First, there was an impartial United 
Nations Commission on the spot. The Com- 
mission reported unanimously to the 
Assembly that this was ‘an act of aggres- 
sion initiated without warning and with- 
out provocation, in the execution of a care- 
fully prepared plan.” 


. 


grandfather submits patiently to be filmed in the most photographed 
It is more than two years since the puppet Communist Government 


The little Korean girl covers her face while 
made. them homeless. They. were found — 


“The Chairman of the Commission was ~ 
an Indian, Mr. Arup Singh. ; 
“Second, the North Korean invaders 
swept forward in a victorious advance .. ~” 
Noel-Baker’s second point has always 
seemed to me to establish the probability — 
that the aggression was from the North; — 
but according to Stone the actual evidence — 
is much less strong than the probability. 
Stone himself, -having begun, as most of — 
us did, by accepting the official version of 
events, now inclines to “the hypothesis 
that invasion was encouraged politically by 
silence, invited militarily by defensive for- 
mations, and finally set off by some minor 
lunges across the border when all was 
ready.” mq 
’ Stone also builds’ up. (pp. 42-44) a good 
case for the view that the invasion was 
both inconvenient to Moscow and highly 
convenient to MacArthur, Chiang Kai-shek, 
and Syngman Rhee. ' 


Gaps and discrepancies _ 


’ Those of us who still accept the official 
version have got to explain some awkward 
gaps and discrepancies in it: why, for .in- 
stance, the White Paper on the outbreak — 
of the fighting deliberately played down the ~ 
fact that the Commission’s own observa- — 
tions on the Parallel ended 48 hours before 
fighting began, so that the Commission had 
to rely on _ indirect, South Korean 
“evidence”; or why the North Koreans 
should have attacked when, according to an’ 
Antelligence Briefing at MacArthur’s GHQ 
a month later} they were not fully 
mobilised, having only six divisions ready i 
for combat out of “ thirteen to fifteen’ that 
their “ war plans called for.” © ‘ ere 
In a sense, however, the quarrel about. 
the origin of the war is now more academic 
than the urgent necessity: of stopping it, 
and then of learning its lessons thoroughly. 
Stone tells a blood-curdling story of Mac- — 
Arthur’s intrigues and deceptions, of the — 
myth of the “Chinese hordes” 


Arthurism still rampant after the General’s 
sacking; of presumably deliberate attempts 
to wreck the fruce talks by launching big 
offensives and faking atrocity-propaganda 
just when they looked like succeeding; and 
of the infirmity and-vulmerability of the 
U.S. Administration in election year, with 
‘Truman “hating war but fearing peace” 
(because peace might mean both the 
slackening of the rearmament drive and the 
politically dangerous necessity of recognis- 
ing Peking). 

“The most astonishing episode of all was 
MaeArthur’s phoney retreat, his apparent 
desire to stage a disaster and to be driven 
out of Korea—so that, in the ensuing humi- 
liation; it might be easier to rush Washing- 
ton and the U.N. into unlimited war against 
the Chinese mainland. 


Wouldn't play 


Two factors frustrated this design: as 
Stone shows, the Chinese wouldn’t “ play,” 
wouldn’t lay on anything that could be 
made to seem.an overwhelming offensive; 
and (though Stene may not have known 
about this) the Labour Government's insist- 
‘ence on limiting the war to Korea. (At 
that time fhe cry of “Bring the troops 
home” was the worst service to peace: the 
‘Labour Government could only bring pres- 


: St inte i: 


NGER Korean youngsters beg for 
um scraps Of food outside a UN 
_ camp near Pusan. Private Steve Towstego, 
of Saskatoon, Canada; hands them part of 
his dinner—a leg of chicken. 

- ~ » 


a 


re on the Americans not to extend the 
ar by saying that our troops would stay 


le as they seem.) 
can have no confidence that the 
Government will act similarly in 


hinese got. Things are not always as 


go along With the Americans “ at all 
$ eee 1, after the Yalu River bomb- 
ing, proclaimed the strange doctrine of 
Our ally; right or wrong.” — | 
The 


it peace.” We should take care 


eee 
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Korea, and only in Korea, however tough 


gency. Churchill said that we 


ancient Roman historian, Tacitus, — 
of conquerors who “make a desert — 


Tistoty passes the same verdict on the 
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THE FIFTIETH SOVIET VETO 
‘A Golden Anniversary 


6, 7, 8. 


- Committee of the Red Cross. 


of Frustration’ 


HE Soviet Union’s veto of the United States proposal to con- 
demn the spreading of false charges of germ warfare was 
the 50th occasion on which the representative of the Soviet 

Union had vetoed resolutions which had cbtained the necessary 
seven affirmative votes in the Security Council. The Netherlands 
representative described it as ‘a golden anniversary . . . of frustra- 
tion of the work of the Security Council.” The only other use of 
the veto has been by France on two occasions. 


The other forty-nine Soviet vetoes were:— 


16th February, 1946—Presence of British and French troops 
in the Levant States. 

18th June, 1946—Spain. Findings of a Committee to investi- 
gate a Polish charge that Franco was a threat to peace. 
26th June, 1946—Spain. Council to keep Spanish question 
under observation. 

26th June, 1946—Spain. President’s ruling that a motion was 
procedural. 

26th June, 1946—Retention of Spanish question on Cduncil’s 
agenda did not in any way prejudice the rights of the General 
Assembly under the Charter. 

29th August, 1946—Admission of Jordan, Portugal and Irish 
Republic as-members of the United Nations. 

20th September, 1946—Greece, Establishment of a com- 
mittee to investigate border incidents. 

25th March, 1947—Corfu Channel incident. 

29th July, 1947—Greece. Establishment of a mission to in- 
vestigate the situation. - 2 

18th August, 1947—Admission of Jordan, Irish Republic and 
Portugal as members of the United Nations. : 

19th August, 1947—Greece. Australian proposal to take 
steps to relieve tension, and U.S. resolution calling on the 
neighbours of Greece to desist from helping guerillas. 
21st August, 1947—Admission of Italy and Austria“as mem- 
bers of the United Nations: : 

15th September, 1947—Greece. United States resolution to 
invite the General Assembly to make recommendations. 
Soviet used a double veto. 


1st October, 1947—Admission of Italy and Finland as mem- - 


bers of the United Nations. 

10th April, 1948—Italy’s application for membership. 

24th May, 1948—Czechoslovakia. Chilean charge that USSR 
had interfered in Czechoslovakia. ; 

22nd June, 1948—Approval of reports of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 5 

18th August, 1948—Admission of Ceylon as a member of the 
United Nations.. - 

25th: October, 1948—Berlin dispute. ~ : 

15th December, 1948—Admission of Ceylon as a member of 
the United Nations. ; 

8th April, 1949—Admission of Republic of Korea as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, , 

7th September, 1949—Admission of Nepal as a member of 
the United Nations. : rs i 

13th September, 1949—Admission of Portugal, Jordan, Italy, 
Finland, Irish Republic, Australia and Ceylon as members of 
the United Nations ‘ 
11th October, 1949—Approval of plan of work for Commis- 
sion on Conventional Armaments. 

18th October, 1949—Approval of Commission’s plan for ex- 
change of information on Conventional Armaments. 


. 18th October, 1949—Submission of information on conven- 


tional armaments and atomic weapons. 

13th December, 1949—Resolution welcoming Round-Table 
Agreement on Indonesia. 

13th December, 1949—Direction to United Nations Commis- 
sion on Indonesia to observe the implementation of the 
Round-Table Agreement 5 

6th September, 1950—Korea. United States resolution to 
prevent Korean ‘conflict. spreading. ey Pak 
12th September, 1950—Despatch of Fact-Finding Commission 
to investigate Chinese People’s Government’s complaint o 
United States bombing. — : : 
12th. October, 1950—Recommendation of re-appointment of 
Mr. Trygve. Lie. ad y c= 
30th November, 1950—Korea. Resolution to prevent Korean 


- conflict from spreading to other areas. 


6th February, 1952—Admission of Italy as member of U.N. 
3rd July, 1952—Germ warfare charges in Korea. United 
States resolution requesting investigation by International 
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Team work 


Every week a talented team of reporters, artists, photographers 
and writers combines to create yet another issue of 
REYNOLDS NEWS, the great Democratic Sunday news- 
paper. Thus each week is forged another link in the long, 
unbroken REYNOLDS chain that stretches back a hundred 
years. World news, sport, politics, fashions, home topics, 
entertainments—all are expertly handled by men and women 
of vast experience to give you a carefully balanced Sunday 

‘4 paper of character and distinction. Place a regular order 
with your newsagent NOW. 
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Choosy | 

The DAILY HERALD is neither highbrow nor lowbrow. f e oe a | 
Nor is it “ all things to all men.” It aims to provide ; 
British workers and their families with an up-to-the- : 
minute, balanced news service of world events and 
home affairs, and also to reflect and encourage their 


« 


democratic way of life in industry and at play, rae tes Cae a 


r : y oo” 
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